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of the earth are not pawns engaging the best atten- 

tion of the learned, but are seriously occupying the 

thoughts, and sometimes, it would appear, grievously 

disturbing the minds of those who, without laying 
any claim to the title of learned, extend their reading beyond the 
limits of current fiction. No one indeed can read the newspapers 
with any care without, from time to time as some new discovery 
is made, having questions of the kind indicated forced upon his 
attention. There is nothing wonderful in all this, indeed the won- 
der would be if our attention were not attracted by such questions, so 
closely related to ourselves and to matters which many of us hold 
dear and which appear—it is only an appearance, but it seems real 
to those imperfectly acquainted with the facts—which appear, I re- 
peat, to conflict with those teachings of religion which we so pro- 
foundly respect. 

How long ago is it since man first appeared on this earth? 
What sort of a person was this far-off ancestor? Did he resemble 
ourselves, or was he like any of the other races of human beings 
with whom we are familiar? Or was he a creature whom we 
should never recognize as a man and a brother if we were 
able, like Peter Ibbetson and the Duchess of Towers in the story, 
to dream ourselves backwards until we could in vision behold those 
far-off days? How did this individual live? What did he make? 
Had he any ideas about art? About God? About another life? 
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All these and many other questions are constantly being asked, and 
what is most strange are being asked not without considerable 
prospect of an answer being returned, and that answer one which, 
up to a point, we may quite reasonably accept in spite of the remote 
and shadowy period to which it applies. To sketch very briefly the 
replies to some of these questions, and to indicate as far as possible 
the point at which reasonable certainty ceases and surmise—some- 
times legitimate, sometimes wholly visionary—commences, is the 
object of these papers. They are written in order that Catholics— 
who require such knowledge certainly not less urgently than other 
people—may know exactly what is established fact and what is 
mere surmise, what, in other words may, nay must, be believed, 
and what may be rejected or accepted, according as the wavering 
balance is inclined this way or the other by fresh pieces of informa- 
tion coming to light. 

Before attacking the questions indicated, indeed as an essential 
preliminary to any such attack upon them, it will be necessary to 
clear our minds as to the fundamentals of chronology, for on an 
easily understood misconception of those fundamentals depends a 
great deal of the confusion and, further, of the unsettlement of mind 
which exists on these questions. 

We may say, then, that there are: Geological Time; Archzo- 
logical Time, and Historical Time. And, we may add, that it is 
important that these three should not be confused with one another. 
Let us briefly consider each of them. Historical Time is the chro- 
nology of recent events capable of being set down in actual, definite, 
incontrovertible (usually) figures. Thus the Battle of Senlac took 
place in A. D. 1066, and the Declaration of Independence on July 
4, 1776. With facts of this kind we have nothing to do in these 
papers, but with certain chronological problems, and notably with 
that of the so-called Ussherian chronology we shall find ourselves 
concerned in a later section. Meantime it may not be without 
interest to consider how far back we can safely go in actual his- 
torical chronology. As far as records go, Egypt and Babylonia 
afford us the best chance, and of these Egypt is perhaps the better 
known example. Now in the history of that country, we can 
tread with security as far back as the conquest of Alexander (B. c. 
332). But that period, need it be said? is only as yesterday in the 
long history of this earth, or even of the history of man upon it. 
From Alexander backwards to the commencement of what is known 
as the First Dynasty, our path becomes less certain. There is a kind 
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of a chronology, but how uncertain and indefinite that is may be 
gathered from the fact that the dates assigned for the commence- 
ment of the First Dynasty vary from B. C. 3315 to B. C. 5510, and 
that one of the leading authorities (Petrie), who in 1894 fixed the 
date as 4777, has felt himself compelled by further evidence to 
change his opinion, and assign B. Cc. 5510 as the proper date (in 
1906). Yet even this period is only as the day before yesterday 
in the history of the globe, or even of its human inhabitants. So 
that we may safely say of Historical Time, that of the events of 
to-day and of yesterday we are tolerably sure, and as to those of 
the day before yesterday we can make reasonable guesses. Of 
those of the days before that we know nothing, though we can 
(and do) make many surmises as to them. 

Archeological Time, which we may define, for our present 
purposes, as commencing with tnat uncertain epoch when man first 
made his appearance on this world, merges into Historical Time on 
the one hand, and like Historical Time is, of course, co-existent with 
Geological Time. In part, in very large part, and at its earlier 
periods almost entirely as we shall see, Archzeological Time depends 
upon Geological Time for its estimation. For it is by the strati- 
graphical character of early deposits almost alone that we are able 
to arrive at any conclusion, not merely as to their actual, but even 
as to their relative chronological positions. We are quite safe at 
present in assigning certain Periods to Archeological Time, and 
more or less safe in assigning certain objects to them. Thus there 
was a time in every part of the world when mankind had no 
knowledge of the use of metals, a time which we call the Stone 
Age. But this time was by no manner of means synchronous in 
all parts of the world. It is many a long year since Europe emerged 
from this stage of its development: it is only the other day that 
savage tribes in remote parts learnt that there were other imple- 
ments than those they constructed from sticks and bones and stones. 

This Stone Age may, in many if not most parts of the world, 
be divided, roughly enough, into two periods: an earlier or Palzo- 
lithic, and a later or Neolithic, according to the character of the 
implements made. The former may have been preceded by an 
Eolithic Period; it merged into the latter, in some places at least, 
by a Mesolithic Period. At any rate at the end of the Stone Period 
man came into the knowledge of how to smelt and use metals, ‘and 
the Metallic Age commenced. After a brief Copper (or A=neo- 
lithic) Period, which seems to have existed in many if not in most 
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places, a great manufacture of bronze, which is an alloy of copper 
(ninety per cent) and tin (ten per cent) came into being, and this 
is the characteristic material out of which implements were made 
in the age named after it—the Bronze Age. 

As far as our present knowledge teaches us, and it is in the last 
degree improbable that facts will ever arise to disturb the conclusion, 
every race on this earth has at some time or another passed through 
a Stone Age, an era or phase of their civilization during which they 
were unacquainted with the use of metals. It is a little ambiguous 
to use the term “ Stone Age,” since that would seem to imply that no 
implements other than those made of stone were in use. Of course 
this is not the case, for man availed himself of shell, horn, and 
wood, as well as stone at this period. If we think of it as a non- 
metallic age, we shall clarify our conception. 

After having passed through this stage of development most 
races arrived, by means which cannot here be discussed, at a knowl- 
edge of the use of metals, and in some, perhaps in many instances, 
the metal of which they made discovery was copper, and of copper, 
at any rate in certain parts of the world, we find the earliest metallic 
implements made. But the manufacture of stone implements did 
not suddenly come to an end: it went on side by side with the 
limited copper industry. To this period of transition, when there 
was an overlap between the two forms of material, is given the 
name of the Aéneolithic Period. This period, wherever it occurred, 
was probably one of short duration, for it was soon discovered 
that the mixture of ten per cent of tin with the copper produced a 
much harder and more useful metal, the mixture which we call 
bronze. It is possible that metal first came under the notice of 
some nations in the shape of bronze, that being brought to their 
knowledge by travelers, and this would account for the fact that 
there was no Copper Period in that particular area. 

Throughout Europe, though not, as was the case with stone, 
throughout the world, everywhere there has been a Bronze Age 
preceding the discovery of iron, the dominant metal of the age in 
which we ourselves live. We have seen that a race might have 
escaped a Copper Age by having the more perfect metal bronze 
introduced to them by travelers, whilst they were still in their 
Stone Age. In the same manner within historic times tribes have 
been discovered, unacquainted with the use of metal—still in the 
Stone Age—to whom metal, in the shape of iron, has been presented 
by travelers. Such races—the native Australians for example— 
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have never been through a Bronze Age. The Bronze Age was not, 
therefore, universal throughout the world, nor was it synchronous 
in those countries in which it is known to have existed. It prob- 
ably commenced in Europe some four thousand years ago, and 
lasted for something like two thousand years. But in Mexico 
and Peru the native populations, up to a comparatively recent time, 
were still in the Bronze Age. 

What one has to remember about all these archzological epochs 
is, that they are not to be looked upon so much as periods of time, 
but as successive reaches in a river of progress, arrived at sooner 
in some cases, later in others. Perhaps the following table which 
summarizes what has been said, will assist the reader. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL PERIODS. 
Stone or Non-Metallic Age. 

Eolithic Period (?) 

Paleolithic Period. 

Neolithic Period. 
Age of Transition from Stone to Metals. 

/Eneolithic or Copper Period. 
Metallic Age. 

Bronze Period. 

Iron Period. 


With most of these periods we are not concerned in these pages, 
but of the first two much remains to be discussed. This, however, 
must be deferred to a later point. 

We have now to turn to the subject of Geological Time, with 
which a portion of our subject is inseparably bound up. Indeed, as 
some writer has very aptly remarked, the problem of early man is 
far more a problem of geology than a problem of biology. 

Here again it has to be remarked that the use of the word 
“time ” in connection with geology, is more than a little misleading. 
As in the case of archeology, “time” in the sense of a definite 
number of years can, as we shall shortly see, be applied only in the 
most tentative manner to geological epochs. We can, with more 
or less certainty, divide up the history of the world into geological 
eras, and, though not always with complete certainty, assign a given 
rock bed to its appropriate era, but when we come to attempt any 
method of dating, in terms of years, the time when this era was in 
being, we find ourselves confronted with a hitherto insuperable 
problem. 

Stratigraphically, however, we may divide Geological “‘ Time ” 
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into Primary or Paleozoic; Secondary or Mesozoic; Tertiary or 
Cainozoic, and Quaternary or Post-Tertiary. With the first two 
of these, comprising vast areas of rock and formed during vast, 
almost inconceivable ages of the world’s history, we have nothing 
to do in these notes, since man is not directly connected with them. 
But in order to follow what has yet to come, it is necessary to deal 
somewhat more particularly with the two latest of these periods, 
and proceeding from the earlier to the later, we may set down the 
following classification : 


LATER GEOLOGICAL PERIODS. 
Tertiary. 
Eocene. Here there is no question of man. 
(Wanting in Britain). At the 
Oligocene. end of this Thenay flints; and 
Miocene. at the beginning of Miocene 
Aurillac flints (see page 445). 
Pliocene. At the upper part of this, or at the lower part 
of the next, is the Red or Norwich Crag, associated 
with the rostro-carinate forms (see page 446). 
Quaternary. 
Pleistocene or Glacial. Recent, which brings us down 
to the present moment. 


Incidentally some points in connection with these periods will 
arise in our consideration of the relics of early man. There is only 
one point which must be dealt with here, and that is the question 
of the Glacial Period. This is a matter which cannot be entered 
into at any great length, but at least the following points must be 
borne in mind, since they are closely connected with the early 
history of man upon this earth. During the Pleistocene Period, the 
whole of the earth was more or less affected by intense cold, and 
there were very special centres of glaciation in Northeastern Amer- 
ica and in Northwestern Europe. During the more vigorous epochs 
of the Great Ice Age, the areas concerned were covered with snow, 
ice, and glaciers, much as Greenland is at the present day. And an 
enormous area was concerned. 


If we follow [says Sollas]* the southern boundary of the ice, 
we shall find that it will take us out of Britain, and lead us right 
across the continent of Europe. After stretching from Kerry 
to Wexford, and through the Bristol Channel to London, it 
crosses the sea, continues its course through Antwerp, past 


*Ancient Hunters, p. 10 et. seq. 
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Madgeburg, Cracow, Kiev, runs south of Moscow to Kazan, 
and then terminates at the southern end of the Ural Mountains. 
All that lies to the north of this line—the greater part of the 
British Isles, Northern Germany,* Scandinavia, and almost the 
whole of European Russia—was buried out of sight beneath a 
mantle of ice formed by the confluence of many colossal glaciers. 










And with regard to North America the same writer says: 





The great terminal moraine which marks the southern bound- 
ary of the ice can be traced with occasional interruptions from 
Nantucket, through Long Island, past New York, towards the 
western extremity of Lake Erie, then along a sinuous course in 
the same direction as the Ohio, down to its confluence with the 
Mississippi; then it follows the Missouri as far as Kansas City, 
and beyond runs approximately parallel to that river but south 
of it, through Nebraska, Dakota, Montana, and Washington, 
where it meets the coast north of Columbia River. Within 
this boundary nearly the half of North America was buried 
beneath a thick sheet of ice, flowing more or less radiately out- 
wards from a central region situated in and about the region 
of Hudson Bay. 















It is obvious that tracts of land thus covered with glaciers and 
snow could not have been favorable, even though they were possible, 
places for the habitation of man. But it seems certain that during 
the period described as the Great Ice Age, there were lengthy epochs 
during which milder conditions of climate prevailed, the glaciers re- 
ceded, vegetation began to flourish where formerly it had been im- 
possible, and, in a word, it was possible for man to carry on his life 
in greater comfort than could possibly be afforded by icy snow-clad 
plains. Whether these genial intervals were local or general, and 
how many of them there were, are still points much discussed by 
geologists. 

I believe that American geologists postulate six ice periods 
with five genial intervals, and the same was claimed for Europe by 
Croll. Sollas and others divide the Glacial Age into eight periods, 
four of glaciation and four of genial conditions. To show how 
doubtful everything known about this period—except that there was 
a period of glaciation—still remains, it may be mentioned that it 
has recently been claimed by a competent authority that there was 


*There is a school of geologists which believes that during much of the Glacial 
Period, Britain and Germany were submerged, and that many of the appearances 
visible to-day are attributable to floating ice. But the greater weight of geological 
opinion is on the side of the explanation given above. 
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no more than one genial interval in Britain, and that even this was 
doubtful.* 

However this may be, we may proceed on the assumption that 
things were as Sollas lays down, and can tentatively adopt the fol- 
lowing subdivision of the period given by Hoernes.t This brings 
together geological, palzontological, and archeological facts, some 
of which will have to be much more carefully considered later on, 
and when they are being considered, the meaning of some of the 
technical terms belonging to the last-named science will be explained. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE. 

A. First Ice AcE (Pliocene according to Geikie). 

a. First Interglacial Period. Fauna includes Elephas 
meridionalis, antiquus, and primigenius. Chelleo- 
Mousterian. 

B. Seconp Ice Ace. Hiatus: at least east of France. 

b. Second Interglacial Period. Age of the Mammoth. 
Bears, lions, and hyzenas inhabit the caves. Solu- 
trean. 

C. Turrp Ice Ace. Disappearance of the older pleistocene 
fauna and appearance of arctic animals. (Reindeer, 
wolverine. ) 

c. Third Interglacial Period. 

(a) Reindeer or Magdalenian Period throughout 
all Middle Europe. 

(b) Red-deer or Asylian (Tourassian) Period in 
Western Europe. 

D. Fourtu Ice Ace. Arisian (Etage coquiliére) in South 
France. Hiatus elsewhere in Europe. 

d. Post-Glacial Period. Commencement of Neolithic 

Period. 


CAN WE MAKE ANY ESTIMATE OF THE TIME REQUIRED FOR THESE 
OCCURRENCES? 

In books of history, we find it set down that William the Con- 
queror reigned from A. D. 1066 to 1087. Less sharp-cut, but suf- 
ficiently definite, is the statement in books on architecture that the 
early English period of Gothic belonged to the thirteenth, and the 
decorated to the fourteenth century. It would be exceedingly con- 
venient and enlightening if we were able to say that the fourth ice 
age extended from B. c. to B. C. , or even to say that it 
covered so many years, and was approximately so many years ago. 
It is not the fault of geologists that this cannot be done, or has 


*Lamplugh, Brit. Ass., York, 1906. 
+Der Diluviale Mensch in Europa, p. 8. 
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not been done. Numerous have the efforts been to solve the ques- 
tion, and equally diverse the answers made to the riddle. I shall 
not here refer to the very varying views which have been expressed 
by scientific authorities as to the age of the world, but will content 
myself by saying a few words as to the so-called “geological clocks.” 
What is wanted to solve the question under consideration, is some 
kind of standard of comparison between past and present processes. 
For instance, no one now doubts that—with exceptions which need 
not here be considered—the processes which have shaped the world 
as it now is, are the same kind of processes which are shaping the 
world into what it will be in ages yet to come. If we could ac- 
‘curately measure the result of one of these processes to-day, and 
then compare it with the result of a similar process in the past, 
we surely ought to be able to estimate the amount of time which 
it would take that process to bring about that result. 

In other words, we should have a “ geological clock.” Before 
mentioning a few instances of these, it may be as well to point out 
that a clock is useless as a measure of time, unless it is invariable 
in its operations, unless in fact, as we put it, “it keeps time.” 
That is just what none of the “ geological clocks’’ do. To leave 
the metaphor, we can never feel sure that the conditions of the pro- 
cess in the past have been identical with, or even very similar to, 
those which we have been concerning ourselves with in the present. 
In fact we can feel pretty certain that they were anything but 
identical. But if they were not identical, our “ clock ” which is not, 
like chronometers, ‘‘ compensated ” for all sorts of conditions under 
which it may find itself, must necessarily fail to “ keep time,” and 
this must necessarily deceive us if we place our confidence in it. 
Let us examine one or two cases in order to understand this some- 
what important matter more fully. 

There is, first of all, the matter of erosion by rivers. It is 
quite clear that river erosion has been going on for a good many 
years, and it is equally clear that it is going on at the present day; 
can we not measure the annual amount of erosion now taking place, 
and from the amount which has been eroded in the past, which 
can often be ascertained without much danger of error, form some 
conclusion as to the length of time which has elapsed since the 
river began its work, and so of the various deposits associated with 

it? This apparently simple calculation is vitiated by two things. 
In the first place, it is by no manner of means easy to gauge the 
annual amount of erosion, a fact which is abundantly proved by 
the very different estimates arrived at in selected cases by different 
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observers. Thus, for example, Sir Charles Lyell, a great authority 
in geological matters, estimated that the amount of time required for 
the erosion of a certain stretch of the Niagara Gorge was forty 
thousand years, an estimate, of course, based upon his calculation 
as to the annual amount of erosion. Yet, in 1907, C. K. Gilbert 
stated, in the publications of the United States Geological Survey, 
that in his opinion the amount of time required for the piece of 
work in question would be no more than seven thousand six hun- 
dred years. In fact, with all respect be it said, these estimates are 
and must, so it would appear, always be, guesses—guesses made by 
men more likely to guess right than wrong perhaps, but, in the end, 
only guesses, and thus very far removed from being scientific facts 
as the more enthusiastic papers and magazines are prone to repre- 
sent them. But there is yet another source of fallacy, and it is this: 
The conditions cannot be shown to be constant, nay more, every- 
thing points to the fact that they have been extremely inconstant 
during past ages. But this state of affairs would wholly upset the 
accuracy of our clock, and render any calculations based upon its 
record wholly fallacious. 

In a very interesting little book on ancient human remains,* 
Professor Keith claims that the Thames is a reliable clock. “ The 
Thames itself,” he says (p. 22), “is to be our clock—one which 
has never ceased to mark time and record history on its banks and 
valley.” No doubt, but are we quite clear that it has always 
“ kept time,” even if we are quite clear that we know that “ time?” 
Professor Keith makes the “ provisional estimate ” that subsidence 
has taken place at the rate of one foot per thousand years, and 
apparently that this rate has been a constant one. Thus he is able 
to date his skeletons at ten, twenty, thirty thousand years ago. 
But in this calculation all reference is omitted to the very differing 
physical conditions which must have existed during the long space 
of years which has rolled by since the Thames began its work. 
Nothing seems clearer than the fact that during quite a considerable 
part of that era, the volume of water discharged must have been 
enormously greater than that which has flowed under London 
Bridge since that was built. And this greater volume, of course, 
would mean a much more rapid erosion. Which, in its turn, would 
wholly upset the calculation as to time based upon it.; 


*Ancient Types of Man. 

¢That the calculation in question which would place the man of Galley Hill 
at 200,000 years ago, and those of Neanderthal at 500,000 to 1,500,000 years ago, are 
not acceptable to other workers, is obvious from the criticism of the work in question 
by M. M. Boule in L’Anthropologie (vol. xxiii., p. 218), in which, after speaking of the 
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It is quite clear that estimates of time of this character, how- 
ever picturesque they may be, and however seductive to the journal- 
ist in search of a sensation, are quite useless and not to be depended 
upon. The same story applies to other geological clocks. Take 
the case of those glaciers which have been in operation during the 
Glacial Period, and are still in being. De Mortillet selected these 
as his “ clock,” and based his calculations on the length of time 
which, as he calculated, it would have taken the Rhone glacier to 
deposit its terminal moraine, namely forty thousand years. But it 
is quite clear that the Swiss glaciers are comparatively trifling 
objects to what they must have been during the Great Ice Age. 
Dom Izzard* points out that 


glaciers of the Glacial Period cannot be compared to their de- 
generate descendants now remaining in the Alps, but rather with 
the glaciers of Alaska and the Himalayas. In a recent official 
communication of the geological survey of India, it is attested 
that in 1903 the glacier of Hassanabad extended itself in two 
months a distance of nine thousand six hundred metres. The 
Rhone glacier during the glacial epoch would be a vast mass of 
ice similar to this, and if it had advanced towards Lyons at 
the pace of the Himalayan glacier, it would have covered the 
distance in thirty years. The Alaskan glaciers do not furnish us 
with any rapid progress such as this, but they move much more 
rapidly than the present Alpine glaciers, and in addition the rate 
of neighboring glaciers at the same period seems very variable. 
We cannot, therefore, take the present day Alpine glaciers as 
standards for movement in the glacial epoch. 


Finally, there is the question of the deposition of stalagmite, 
to which allusion may be made. When an inscription—as to the 
genuineness of which no doubt seems to be entertained—was dis- 
covered in Kent’s Cave near Torquay, with the date 1688, and with 
a thin coat of stalagmite over it, it seemed as if we might get some 
ratio as to the time which must have been taken in forming the 
vast floors of stalagmite investigated in that cavern beneath which 
were objects of human manufacture. Yet observations in another 
cave after a great flood which had lifted the floors, brought to 
light ginger-beer bottles under a layer of stalagmite a foot in thick- 
ness. The fact is that the rate of deposition of stalagmite depends 
upon a whole range of factors, such as the amount of moisture 


author as “peu familiarisé certainement avec les questions de géologie et d’archéo- 
logie préhistorique,” he goes on to quote his estimates of age, and speak of their 
“imprudente hardiesse.” 

*In a very interesting and useful paper in The Oscotian, 1913. 
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and the quantity of dissolved carbonic acid which it contains, and 
no estimate of time can be founded upon it with any sort of security. 

The above remarks may seem rather too prolonged, but the 
matter has purposely been dealt with in some detail, and for this 
reason: The vast epochs of time assigned for the existence of the 
human race upon the earth, are based upon calculations of the 
character of those just dealt with. Little wonder is it that there 
are such extraordinary discrepancies between the findings as to 
time of one writer and of another. The important point to bear in 
mind is that, whether long or short, the chronologies of geologists 
are all more or less of the nature of guesses founded on guesses, 
and as such liable to revision, and possibly to complete alteration 
as fresh facts come to light. 


MAN AND HIS IMPLEMENTS. 


As far as our present knowledge, we know of the existence of 
man upon this earth by the implements which he made before we 
know of him by his physical remains. The question bristles with 
difficulties as we have yet to see, but, on the whole, the statement 
just made may be taken to represent our knowledge at the moment. 
Nor is this difficult to explain. In his earliest days man no doubt 
used any object which came to his hand, stick, stone or shell, pro- 
vided that it was capable of doing the bit of work which he had 
in hand at the time, whether that bit of work was the slaying of 
an animal, the preparation of its skin for wearing purposes or what 
not. Some of the implements thus employed would be perishable, 
and have long since disappeared, others—those of stone—would 
be practically imperishable, and these are what have come down to 
us as the earliest relics, though we have also objects of bone and horn 
of great antiquity. Much dispute exists as to which are the earliest 
objects, which are quite clearly the work of man’s hands, and it may 
be well to explain very briefly why this should be so. The first 
point to bear in mind is, that the utilitarian ideas of early man 
would very naturally lead him to use a natural piece of stone, where 
such would serve his purpose without any shaping or alteration. 
It is obvious that it must always be very difficult, and usually quite 
impossible, to detect the fact that a given fragment of stone was 
once an implement used by man, when that fragment has not been 
obviously shaped by intention for some purpose. Let us proceed a 
stage further, and suppose man shaping his stones so as to become 
somewhat more serviceable implements than the natural pebble or 
flake. It can hardly be doubted that these first attempts would be 
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so exceedingly like the results of nature’s own operations as to 
render it a very difficult, perhaps an impossible, task to decide 
whether a given object had been produced by the one agency or 
the other. Then, however, there comes a stage when the evidence 
of workmanship becomes clearer, and in the mind of the expert no 
sort of doubt is left that the rude fragment of stone which he is 
examining has been purposely fabricated by the hand of man. Yet 
even here, when these discoveries were first made, the scientific 
world was exceedingly incredulous. It is not necessary here to 
detail how Boucher des Perthes, in the middle of the last century, 
made his classical discoveries of palzolithic implements at Abbe- 
ville in France, of the controversy which arose as to the nature of 
these objects, and of their final acceptance by all men of science. 
It is as well to bear this history in mind when one is considering 
other and still unsettled controversies with regard to so-called im- 
plements. 

After these preliminary remarks, we may now turn our atten- 
tion to some of the fragments of stone which have been claimed as 
the work of man’s hands. In 1867 the Abbé Bourgeois discovered 
at Thenay, near Orleans, broken flints which he believed to be im- 
plements of human manufacture. These were in beds of the Upper 
Oligocene Period, and since no signs of human remains had or have 
been found of that geological date, de Mortillet, who was convinced 
of the human character of the implements, postulated a semi-human 
precursor of man as their manufacturer, and named him Homosi- 
mius bourgeoisu. It may be added that no trace of this imaginary 
creature has ever been discovered, and that the flints themselves are 
now believed to have been of natural origin, 1. e., not shaped by the 
hands of man, but by natural causes, such as water, earth-pressure, 
lightning perhaps, and so on. A similar statement may be made as 
to the Puy Courny flints described by J. B. Rames in 1877, and 
found by him in Upper Miocene beds in Auvergne. De Mortillet 
again postulated a hypothetical Homosimius Ramesi (who has 
never materialized) as their maker. 

Omitting other less important cases, we may come to the 
question of the so-called “ eoliths,” as to which so much controversy 
has been carried on during the past twenty years or more. These 
objects, which have been found in considerable quantities in England 
and on the Continent, are undoubtedly of great antiquity, though 
their exact geological position is not certain. Up to a comparatively 
recent period, there was a strong body of opinion favorable to their 
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artificial nature, but the most recent observations have rendered 
their character much more doubtful. That such implements may be 
formed by cart wheels from the flints newly laid upon a road, proves 
but little, for after all that is a form of work by man, though un- 
intentional, and is not strictly comparable to the operations of na- 
ture. Something similar may perhaps be said as to the discovery 
that “ eoliths ” can be and are produced by the revolutions of an 
iron rake, in a mixture of water with chalk (containing flints) 
and clay, in the process of cement making as practised near Mantes. 

But the most crushing piece of evidence is that brought for- 
ward by the learned Abbé Breuil,* who has found “ eoliths ” in 
Lower Eocene sands in Clermont, with the detached flakes in situ, 
showing how the process has taken place. He has proved conclu- 
sively that these so-called implements can be made by one process 
of nature, and that a process which must have been in operation dur- 
ing long ages, and even at this present moment, and that process 
is the gradual movements of strata whilst settling down under 
pressure of the soil. This pressure causes the flint nodules to be 
squeezed against one another, and thus flakes to be detached which 
eventuate in the “eolith.” Now it may be taken for granted that 
no implement or so-called implement can be accepted as unquestion- 
ably the work of man’s hands, unless it is quite clear that it cannot 
owe its shape to any other cause. It has been shown that “ eoliths ” 
can be produced by purely natural means. Therefore it cannot be 
shown that any of them were the works of the hands of man. 
Nevertheless the fact remains that we ought to expect to find some- 
thing much more rude than the comparatively finished implements 
which have yet to be dealt with. The only question is whether we 
shall be able—when such finds are submitted to us—to say, with 
the slightest certainty, whether they were made by man or not. 

We may pass from these to the Icenian or rostro-carinate im- 
plements, found by Mr. Moir below the base of the Red Crag of 
Suffolk, and described very carefully by Sir Ray Lankester.* The 
geological period to which the Red Crag belongs is not quite clear. 
It has usually been assigned to the Pliocene series, but Sir Ray 
thinks that this is an error; that its fauna proves that it should 
be included in the Pleistocene Age. At any rate it is of great 
antiquity, and, if the objects described be really of human manufac- 
ture, a point on which Professor Sollas has recently thrown doubt, 


*L’Anthropologie, 1910, vol. xxi., p. 385. 
{Philosophical Transactions, pp. 202, 283. 
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they unquestionably set back the date of man’s appearance on the 
earth to a very distant date. The position of these flints must at 
present be left undecided until the controversy has developed, and 
further facts—as in the case of the “ eoliths ’—appear, when it is 
possible that a definite opinion, one way or another, may be cap- 
able of expression. 

De Mortillet divided the Paleolithic epoch into four periods 
each, associated with a special culture or form of implement. This 
scheme has been somewhat enlarged by other workers, and Sollas’ 
modification may here be given, as it will serve as a convenient 
scheme when dealing with human remains in the later portion of 
this paper. 

Commencing with the earlier and proceeding to the later stages 
we have 

Mesvinian. 
Strepyan. Lower Paleolithic. 
Chellean. 
Acheulean. 


Mousterian. Middle Paleolithic. 


Aurignacian. 
Solutrian. Upper Paleolithic. 
Magdalenian.* 


In connection with this it may be added that the Mesvinian 
and Strepyan Periods are as yet not fully accepted by all authorities 
on prehistoric archeology; the “‘ implements” belonging to them 
may or they may not be the work of man’s hands. But with the 
Chellean, at any rate, we enter a region where there is no doubt, 
nor of course is there with regard to any of the later sub-divisions 
of the Paleolithic Age. After this has passed away, the Neolithic 
Period is entered upon, as stated at an earlier part of this paper. 
The difference between the kinds of implements found in the various 
stages of the Paleolithic Age are very marked and very interesting, 
but, from the point of view of this paper, it will not be necessary to 
deal with them here. We mark the fact that there are such dif- 
ferences, and that they are quite recognizable, and pass on. 


*De Mortillet’s four periods were: Chellean from Chelles, a few miles east 
of Paris; Mousterian from the cave of Moustier on the river Vézére, Dordogne; 
Solutrian from the cave at Solutré near Macon, and Magdalenian from the rock- 
shelter of La Madeleine, Dordogne. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 








A BEGINNING—AT RAILHAM. 
BY JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
V. 


MIOME of those who came to the “ meetings” were a 
little impatient to hear more quickly about the Catho- 
lic religion—that is of a religion which it had not 
occurred to them was simply Christianity. But 
neither of the priests seemed in a hurry: theif great 

desire, odd as it seemed to many, was to talk about God. The need 
of religion was their theme for quite a long time. The 
reality of God was the first truth to bring home, and 
that it was always realized they would not take for granted. 
So very old stories were told again: of God alone; of His first 
creation of the angels; of the great rebellion and the war in heaven 
and the beginning of hell; of the second creation, and man’s 
original beatitude and original fall from it; of the initial promise of 
Redemption, and then of the long, slow preparation for it; of the 
making of a nation from whom the Redeemer should be born, Who 
should be God and Man both—able to suffer and capable of re- 
deeming ; of the history of the nation, and God’s patience; of the 
nation’s true but not full revelation; of its saints and prophets; of 
the choice of one family out of the nation; of the choice of one 
woman out of the family ; and of the prophecy fulfilled, the Virgin- 
“born Child, and His deliberate experience of every phase of our 
life, except decay, to which He was the Antidote; of His office— 
Supreme Teacher, Master of Revelation, Divine Physician, Sover- 
eign Consoler and Sovereign Sufferer, Redeemer, Lifegiver, and 
Founder; and so at last to the Church. 

By this time the preachers had shown that there had always 
been a revelation, clear and certain, though not at first entire 
and full; that there had in fact always been a Church and a true 
one; that God never stands still in His work for man or goes 
back upon it, but has moved forward to wider perfection of rela- 
tions with men; that if Christ’s Church had not been Catholic 
there would have been no advance, but decay and decline in the 
relations of God and man. The first presentation of a Church had 
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been personal and private, the second national: the full achieve- 
ment universal, Catholic. God had spoken .to Adam, and to 
Abraham privately; to the holy Hebrew nation He had not ceased 
to speak, but had spoken on, in a wider fashion, through the 
prophets: that if His voice had fallen into final silence with the 
coming of Christianity, then would the Christian world have been 
in less noble relations with Him than Adam, or the Patriarchs, or 
the Hebrew nation; but God’s relations with man were not to be 
thrown back by the coming of Christ, Who was Himself Man as 
He was God, but to be moved onward to a nobler intimacy and 
permanence. It was not enough to say that Christ had said all 
there could be said: it was true that He had; but would man, left 
alone, remember? Had Adam, to whom God spoke directly, re- 
membered? Had David? Had the Hebrew people, in spite of all 
God had taught them by the prophets? It was irritable man, not 
patient God, that expected man to behave like the angels who see 
God. God never did, and His whole history in reference to man 
has been the history of an untiring condescension. Was His con- 
descension to cease with Christ’s return to heaven? The founda- 
tion in perpetuity of the Catholic Church was His final and supreme 
proof of condescension to human need and weakness. The rela- 
tions of God and man were not to be made less intimate, but more; 
the old occasional intercourse was to be made unceasing and per- 
petual; Christ had not withdrawn Himself from men to His in- 
visible throne, but hidden Himself among them forever, in a shining 
white Disguise that should be no Disguise at all to faith and love; 
in the old days before’ the foundation of the Hebrew Church 
there had been a word from God now and then, to one lonely man 
or another ; in the days of the Hebrew Church there had been occa- 
sional but wider speech, through the prophets, to a whole people— 
if they would listen; in the Catholic Church was to be a Voice living 
and unbroken, still God’s, but no longer whispered in a private ear 
or delivered as an exclusive message to one isolated people. 
Even in the days of the Hebrew Church God had let a prophet 
tell one guilty sinner how to amend; and how, amended, he was 
forgiven; in the Catholic Church there was not a prophet, here and 
there, for a sinful king’s need, but for every sinner, however lowly, 
a priest to bring him God’s guiding to repentance, and God’s mes- 
sage of full pardon. In the Hebrew Church’s day the will of 
God was proclaimed by a prophet now and then, in the new Catholic 
Church was a Voice from God, authorized by Himself, to promul- 
VOL. XCVIII.—29 
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gate His Will unfailingly, in every shift of time, that all might walk 
in healthy certainty, not groping or stumbling along with blind 
guides for leaders. 

The need and promise of Redemption was shown, and the 
need and promise of a perfect Church; the promise of Redemption 
was re-told and the fulfillment of the promise; the promise of the 
Church upon a rock and the fulfillment in fact of the promise. 

In hurried and arid words I have tried to sum up what was 
taught, not hurriedly nor in dry phrases, by two earnest, clever men, 
in instructions which it took them a fortnight to deliver. Often 
they had to say over again, in other words, what had been said once. 
To repeat their words would fill a book. What I desire here is 
simply to show that the string of their sayings was not tangled, 
twisted nor broken; that those who listened and accepted their mes- 
sage were not silly, nor led away by novelty and sentiment. That the 
whole aim of these men was to force their hearers to think of God, 
and of man’s relations with God; as it is the whole aim and business 
of the Catholic Church. That the aim of the Catholic Church is 
to muffle up God, and hide Him, to push herself before Him, and 
steal the allegiance of His creatures from Him for her own vulgar 
purposes, is the pretense of the vulgar; but many at simple Railham 
were not vulgar-hearted, and the truth came to them as an awaken- 
ing. 

Almost all who listened, so far as they had ever thought of 
the subject at all, had dimly possessed the idea that God, since 
the old Bible days, had grown more remote; that in a past so 
distant as to seem half-legendary, half-unreal, God and man had 
been bound together by an intercourse that was personal, actual 
and easy to understand, in spite of its hanging in a haze of miracle. 
But that those days were gone forever, and that, from the world in 
which men lived now, God was withdrawn to the impenetrable 
recesses of heaven. His voice was never to be heard, and, since 
creation was finished long ago, He could be seen no more in His 
acts. 

This vague sense of Divine aloofness was specially distinctive 
of that part of the audience which nominally went to church, but 
it was not theirs exclusively: many of the Dissenters had much the 
same feeling, though not quite all. 

The old days of early Methodism were long past, and the 
heirs of those simple, very earnest people had largely been taught 
to turn their attention to a more worldly inheritance. Both at 
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Arannah and Bethesda there had been for some time as much crude 
political talk as crude theological oratory; some of those who at- 
tended the two chapels liked it very well, and some were more 
puzzled than nourished ; odd things about the old books of the Bible, 
too, had been said by strange preachers who came from the big 
midland and northern towns to enlighten Railham’s rustic ignor- 
ance. There was not much in either Bethesda or Arannah to con- 
nect them with the chapel in Little Lantern yard; they were a good 
deal advanced; for on each was creeping a certain pale dawn of 
timidly agnostic rationalism. 

To almost all of those who attended the ‘“ van chapel” meet- 
ings, it was a new and great idea that God’s relations with man 
might be more intimate than ever. The Church had been a word 
with little meaning to them; to some it was a part of politics, and 
not a vital part. To some it seemed an institution that should, 
with all convenient speed, be abolished: they who did not care 
much to see it abolished, cared not much more that it should be 
maintained. To themselves it mattered not greatly, and it would 
never have occurred to them that it mattered to God. The Church 
of which Father Catesby and Father Longcliff spoke was a new 
idea altogether; it was not hard to see that the two priests spoke 
of their Church as one speaks of a living being, with a life vigorous 
and full of motion and consciousness, a thing of vital consequence, 
of indispensable usefulness and service to live men and women. 
These two men clearly loved it, and obeyed it, were taught by it, 
and were as certain, as they were of being alive, that their business 
in life was to belong to it and be formed by it. 

It is a shame to speak as if only bad influences are contagious: 
unbelief has its microbes, and they attack souls made ready for 
them by spiritual apathy and evil living; but faith is infectious 
too, and the plain fact of faith in the two priests did as much for 
their hearers as anything they said. Their belief in God was as 
obvious as their figures and outward appearance, and it was equally 
clear that their belief in their Church was a part of their faith in 
God. Of course some who listened had absorbed, somehow, some 
dim notion that the Roman Catholics set up their Church as a rival 
to God: that its great object was to make people give over think- 
ing about God and think about it instead. No one hearing these 
priests could believe that they separated God from the Church, that 
the Church was their Golden Calf, to which the world was to bow 
down while God was hidden in highest Sinai. 
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Of those who came to the first meeting few expected to hear 
much about God: God was not, as they had supposed, the business 
of Catholic preachers, and they had heard about scarcely anything 
else. The business of the Catholic Church, these priests evidently 
believed, was nothing else than to make God more familiarly known, 
more truly loved, and more unhesitatingly obeyed. It was not to 
be doubted that the strange priests firmly believed that ever since 
Christ went back to heaven the Catholic Church had been doing His 
work on earth; that millions of men in many lands had only heard 
of God from her, and by her had been taught to love God and 
live in His law; that all they knew of God themselves they had 
learned from her: and few of their simple hearers failed to 
recognize that the priests had a knowledge of God, an understanding 
of His ways, and an indubitable, close personal love for Him, more 
actual and real than anything they had then encountered. 

Nothing appeals to simple people like facts: the fact of the 
priests’ faith they could see as clearly as they could see the men 
themselves ; and it had a force far stronger than that of any theory. 
And it was plain that in that faith there was no divided allegiance, 
so much to God, so much to the Church; but the faith in God had 
produced the faith in the Church, because it was His Church, His 
servant, and His own invention. 

If the reader imagines that he is to hear of all becoming 
Catholics who attended the meetings, he will be disappointed. But 
some did, and, perhaps, the first step in belief was with many a 
yielding to that infection of good of which I spoke just now. If the 
Catholic Church could lead these men, and had led hundreds of mil- 
lions besides, to God and happiness, why might it not lead them? 
That the Church called them, and claimed them, the priests showed, 
just as they showed how God calls and claims all. That Christ’s own 
claim could have no excuse or justification, except in the fact that 
He is God, they said frankly ; and the universal claim of the Church 
was involved in the claim of Christ, and had, could have, no other 
excuse or justification. If there were many gods, there could not 
be one Church with a supreme claim on all men; but one God implied 
one only truth about God, and one truth implied one teaching 
of it. The truth could no more be divided against itself than God 
could: black and white cannot be equally true of any real color. 

It may show how ignorant was this audience if we confess 
that few of them had ever thought of Christ as the greatest of 
teachers: to the best of them He was only a teacher of kindness, 
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and of nothing much besides. Nor had it struck them that to learn 
the truth was a definite duty, and, like every duty exacted by God, 
quite possible. 

It may seem, perhaps, from my own poor attempt at summing 
up briefly what took a long while to say, that the two priests 
appealed too much to the intelligence of people to whom anything 
like a theological idea was a strange novelty ; but the words actually 
used were always the most simple and direct, and all those who 
heard were not stupid, though most were ignorant enough. Plenty 
of them were shrewd in their way, and able to acknowledge a truth 
better than they might be able to follow the arguments by which 
it was set forth. Tom Tulliver, we may remember, while “ he was 
in a state bordering on idiocy with regard to the demonstration that 
two given triangles must be equal,” could discern with great promp- 
titude and certainty the fact that they were equal. And there are 
facts and truths as appealing as any in geometry: there were those 
in the Railham audience to whom the presentation of such truths 
and facts did not appeal in vain even when the theological proofs 
of them were rather obscuring than otherwise. Father Catesby 
and Father Longcliff, however, did not belabor their hearers with 
much theology: they were content to be truthful, direct, and as 
clear as they could be. 

Only a few of the Railham folk have been mentioned here 
by name: many whose names have not occurred were among those 
who put themselves in the priests’ hands for regular instruction; 
and not all of those whom we have mentioned by name did so. 
Among those who did were young Mr. David Brail, the wealthy 
farmer’s son, and Enoch Pound, and Jake Sheen, and Tom Hallam: 
everybody thought that what Tom did Bill would do also, for 
the brothers were inseparable, and Bill was like Tom’s echo; but 
the elder brother became a Catholic, and the younger, so far as I 
know, has never done so. Nor did Stephen Drub: he declared, 
with perfect truth, that he had never heard of a carrier that was a 
Catholic—though eighty-four carriers came to Market Railham 
every Tuesday and Thursday ; and he was People’s Church Warden: 
if he deserted them they might feel driven to elect Job Phibbet, 
as they was talking of electing before, and Job was under Farmer 
Lome’s thumb to that extent that there might as well be no People’s 
Warden—and then the gallery’d come down: who had saved the 
gallery if it wasn’t him, Stephen Drub? And in the gallery were 
pews as families had sat in since they was families. It was all 
very well for a young unmarried man like Tom Alum to please 
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hisself: he had no public position and no public dooty. He knew 
very well the Parish’d niver elect he to be People’s Warden: that’s 
where it lay. Not as he’d a word to say agin the Catholics: Father 
Catesby and Father Longcliff was both gentlemen, and he’d gone 
to the meetin’s spite of all the Lomes in Europe, and would again 
if he liked; nor he hadn’t no wishes to interfere wi’ Miriam—he’d 
always let her please hersen: if Arannah pleased her well and 
good; if the Catholic meetin’s pleased her better he should niver 
say her nay. Why should he begin as hadn’t begun before? 

From this it will appear that when Mr. Drub said that it was 
all very well for an unmarried man like Tom Hallam to please 
himself, he was not alluding to any conjugal difficulties of his own. 
If Drub had wished to become a Mussulman, he would have done 
so in spite of any opposition Miriam might have raised; but, as it 
happened, to the considerable surprise of Mrs. Yest and Mrs. Sheen, 
Miriam became a Catholic herself. Mrs. Yest was mildly jealous, 
without in the least knowing why. Mrs. Sheen, since Jake was 
“ joining the Catholics,” was prepared to quarrel with anybody who 
saw any harm in it, and did quarrel pretty often with Simon Yest, 
accordingly: also with Farmer Lome who congratulated her on 
sticking to the Church of England. 

“My niece and your son,” he said, “have run after these 
strangers from Lord knows where; I’m glad you’re staunch to the 
old religion, like me.” 

“ Well, Mr. Lome, the old religion as you call it (and Jake’s 
new religion, by all I hear, is the oldest of the two), has niver run 
after me much, nor yet after my son. I’m sure I might be dead 
and Mr. Broad know naught about it, till he was asked if Sunday 
arternoon would suit him for the funeral. -I’m sure nobody iver 
did much to make my lad care for the Church of England, and 
if he cares about this other it’s like to do him no harm; you can’t 
expect him, as pays no rent and takes no wage, for this house and 
the bit o’ land was his father’s and his grandfather’s too before him, 
to ask anybody’s leave. Who asks Mr. Broad’s leave to go to 
Arannah, or Bethesda? If a young man runs wildish, who iver says 
him nay? And it’s not like he’ll be said nay when he thinks he’s 
found a religion to his liking.” 

Mrs. Sheen was a large woman, and her arm, with the sleeve 
rolled back to the elbow, suggested strength rather than mildness, 
as she brandished the big knife over a loin of mutton in the energy 
of her rhetoric. Mr. Lome was small and wizened (“his face as 
long as his legs,” Mrs. Sheen declared, afterwards, hyperbolically), 
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and he was not habituated to loud opposition. It somewhat scan- 
dalized him, and he prepared to withdraw. 

“ Well,” he said, with uneasy pleasantry, “ you’re not turning 
Catholic by what I hear. There'll be a Protestant side to the car- 
casses still, and my Friday mutton’ll come off it, I hope. We never 
have had a fishmonger in Railham yet, but it’s what we must come 
to, doubt. Let’s hope it’ll be good for your business, Mrs. Sheen.” 

“Oh, but, Mr. Lome, you’re forgetting poor Sammy Dubbs as 
comes round with his hand-barrer ivery Monday; it’ll only be chang- 
ing the day to Friday: and little enough he makes—it’s not Jake 
nor his mother’ll grudge him more custom—he’ll be the less beat 
down, maybe, and not forced to sell his best fish for coarse-fish 
prices. Last Monday was a week he said how he’d parted with a 
sole as weighed full three pound, for one and eleven, and to a gentle- 
man with Esquire arter his name, who comes out to the back door to 
do his own bargaining.” 

Mr. Lome had walked away, but his narrow back betrayed con- 
sciousness, and one of his large ears twitched as Mrs. Sheen’s 
strident voice broke into a merciless laugh. 

“‘ So Miss Floralia’s turning too,” she said to herself. ‘‘ Well, 
I’d do it, if it was me, if it was only to bother that old leather-skin. 
She'll have a pretty time, though. Her aunt had by all accounts: 
it says on her slab: 


‘Call me not back, ray neighbors dear, 
In perfect peace I’m sleeping here. 
I’ve toiled on earth, here let me lie 
Until I wake beyond the sky.’ 


Who iver would call her back? if it wasn’t Miss Floralia’s father 
as fully expected to get her thousand pound. If all’s true, it was 
only when she was asleep she iver had much peace wi’ John Lome. | 
I'd not marry him if the Church Farm was his own freehold, and the 
meogany furniture pure gold. What’s bordered Brussels carpets 
with a temper like that trapesing about on ’em? Folks said the 
doctor’s sister wouldn’t ha’ minded: but it’s my belief she had the 
chance and had the sense to stick to the Monkhouse and her brother. 
And he’s another: it’s odd, too, his goin’ in for the Catholic; him 
and my Jake: if iver there was two jolly carum-harum young chaps 
i’ Railham them was the two, as I’d niver ha’ thought like to take the 
religious turn. And doctors are partly like butchers, on’y in our 
line it’s done a purpose, and the doctors mostly does it by mistake. 

“ Folks says doctors niver believes in religion, through knowin’ 
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what folks’ insides is: and butchers knows as much of insides as 
anybody; they’re mostly a lot o’ bother and dirt and no profit, 
the insides is: but poor folks is glad o’ some of it, and Lor’, who’d 
charge ’em for ’em, unless it was old Lome? he’d sell the pig’s 
scratchins at prime-rump prices, he would; but Jake was always soft- 
hearted to poor bodies, fore iver he thought two chops o’ this knife 
o’ religion, and it’s unknown what he’s givin’ to °em—and good bits 
too, let alone niver drivin’ ’em for bills as many would ha’ sold them 
up. And I must say the doctor and Jake is as jolly as iver: and 
my lad’s more a son to me, for all he’s took Catholic, than iver ; 
and a bad son he niver was, wild as he turned, God bless him. I 
expect the Lord partly knew he’d come round. And why should J 
say him nay, as niver had pluck (as has pluck for most) to say him 
nay when he was goin’ wrong? 

“T aren’t like some mothers; look at Sarah Gibb: her Tim 
was worse than Jake, and an ugly chump as must ha’ arst the divil 
to be draggin’ at him, and now he’s took Catholic, and Sarah 
wailin’ and moanin’ like a cow wi’ her first calf in the cart, and cryin’ 
all o’er the village as the Catholics are stealin’ her ewe-lamb from 
her. If Tim’s a ewe-lamb, J don’t know what tough wether mutton 
is. What’s the Catholics goin’ to do wi’ him? If anybody’d buy 
him by the pound o’ them, I doubt they’d ne’er get fifteen shillin’ 
for him, cut up, cleaned and delivered, and the cleanin’ alone’d cost 
a tidy penny if /’d got to do it. 

“Tf I can spare my lad to the Catholics, what’s Sarah Gibb 
got to squine and squeal about? She drinks herself, as you can 
smell it on her, and praps that’s what teases her: a well-livin’, 
decent son won’t put up wi’ a house like theirs, all guzzle and 
muck, and she’s partly aware he’ll try to-get things red up and 
straighted. So long as Tim was heltering-skeltering to the Black 
Tune she could high and sigh and pretend she was drowndin’ her 
sorrows in four penworth o’ gin; and—so that’s you, Jake! You 
remembers you’ve a home when it’s dinner-time: I wonder you 
don’t dine wi’ Father Catesby down on Tidd’s Piece. The meat’s 
ready, and if you’re ready, I am. Old Lome’s bin here, snappin’ 
and yappin’ like a dog on a chain; he don’t approve o’ your joinin’ 
the Catholics; so, if you’d liever please him than yourself, you’d 
better send round and tell Father Catesby you’ve changed your 
mind. It’s a pity you was out o’ the way—if you can’t speak up 
for yourself you can’t look for it as J should—” 

But Jake could see by his mother’s complacent manner, and 
slightly heightened color, that she had not listened quite so meekly 
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to Mr. Lome as she pretended. She was; in fact, in high good 
humor, and when Jake laughed she pursed her lips only to restrain 
her inclination to laugh triumphantly herself. 

“Tf Miriam Drub had my spirit,” she observed, as she was 
helping her son to the best of the meat and gravy, “she’d niver 
stand bein’ jawed by Simon Yest. He told me hisself he’d 
bin at her to hold up the Standard for the honor of Arannah. 
What’s it matter to him whether it’s Standard or Chronicle she 
fancies? If Drub don’t mind, why should Simon? He has a 
rig’lar spite agin the Catholics, and says he knows more Catholics 
than some do; his sister was in service in a Catholic home, and 
they could be as mean as anybody, he says. She used to have his 
mother, and another sister and her three lads, in to tea i’ the 
kitchen onst or twice in the week, and the missis (her that was a 
Catholic) complained as the cook didn’t like it. ‘Nor I shouldn’t 
like it,’ said she, ‘it’s inbarressin’ cookin’ with five strangers sittin’ 
round and watchin’.’ *Twas all stinginess and bigotry, Yest makes 
out, because the lady knew they was Baptists—” 

Jake laughed again. 

“T’d ha’ baptized ’em, if I was the lady,” his mother added 
significantly, as she ladled a big and boiling-hot spoonful of gravy 
out of the saucepan. 

The whole population of Railham village was under eight hun- 
dred, and forty-nine became Catholics before Father Catesby and 
Father Longcliff went away. The Catholic reader may wonder 
how this infant congregation was to hear Mass. Even at Market 
Railham there was no mission; but, nine miles away, there was 
Chorley Hall, a big house that had lately been taken by a retired 
General, Sir Hugh Ingestre, a Catholic of a very old Catholic family, 
and Sir Hugh had a resident chaplain who undertook the charge of 
the Railham converts, and came over every Sunday to offer Mass, 
and again in the evening to give Benediction. 

He carried on the work begun by the two “ motor priests ” 
with extreme vigor, and his small Anglo-Saxon flock liked him 
immensely, though he was an Irishman. He was a huge young 
man, with an insatiable appetite for work, and a very converting 
simplicity of conviction that it was every Protestant’s business to 
be converted. He could be drastically eloquent, and the one thing 
he could not do with religious matters was to mince them; but he 
could also be very amusing, and often was. 

He chaffed Stephen Drub unmercifully, and there seems some 


‘ 
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probability of his chaffing him into the Church. He chaffed Simon 
Yest too, but with a heavier sarcasm, and if he did not convert 
him, he succeeded in laughing away much of that solemn simpleton’s 
capacity to do harm. 

He merely insisted on Jake’s mother becoming a Catholic, and 
Mrs. Sheen succumbed, with almost hysterical protest. 

“The Catholic Church is your Mother, and she knows what’s 
good for you better than you,” he declared. “ When Jake was a 
baby you knew what was good for him, and gave it him. You're 
a baby yourself, and a fine one; but you don’t know what’s good 
for you, and your Mother does. Jake used to set himself up against 
you, I daresay—” 

“So he did. Of all the teasin’ babies—”’ . 

“Of course. But he had to give in. And so will you. Then 
you'll find the comfort of it.” 

“ A rum Catholic /’d be!” 

“ And isn’t it better you should be a rum Catholic than a rum 
Protestant? What on earth good does it do you calling yourself 
a Protestant? I suppose you’re afraid of Simon Yest?” 

“ Simon Yest be—bothered.”’ 

“No hurry for that. You'll be bothered too when the time 
comes, if you don’t look out. Who made you?” 

Mrs. Sheen tossed her head. 

“TI know who made me. It’s not much manners talkin’ as 
if on’y the Catholics know’d what’s what.” 

“And what were you made for? Manners or no manners 
you'll have to answer, and it’s not me that will be asking you. 
Jake’s isn’t the only soul in the family, is it? But it’s the only 
one that shows up. All the same you've’ got one, and it’s my 
business to remind you of it.” 

“ My soul’s my own, by all I’ve iver heard.” 

“ And that’s a lie if you’ve heard it. Your soul’s no more 
your own than it’s the County Council’s. It belongs to God, what 
there is of it, and if you play the fool with it, you’ll have to answer 
for it to Him.” 

“ What in glory are you going on for, whativer have J iver 
done wi’ my soul?” 

“Nothing. That’s just it. Nothing in life. For all you have 
ever done with your soul, you might as well never have had one. 
But it’s there, and where it will be concerns you more than it con- 
cerns me. God forgive me for saying so, for every soul concerns 
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me, and it concerns me closely to see sensible people like you so 
senseless.” 

“Me! Me senseless?” 

“Yes, you. You've no more sense in this than a child hoard- 
ing farthings, and giving sovereigns for everyone of them.” 

Mrs. Sheen quite well understood the drift of the metaphor, but 
she replied demurely : 

“ Children has no business wi’ sovereigns. It can’t be looked 
for as they’d understan’ the vally o’ them.” 

“ That’s their excuse. You try, when the time comes, if the 
excuse will do for you. I’d be sorry to try and offer you a new 
farthing for a pound of mutton, and expect nineteen shillings 
change.” 

“Tt ain’t a shillin’ a pound, mutton isn’t.” 

“T thought I’d catch you! See how sharp you are about 
the price of a bit of a dead sheep, and how stupid about the value 
of your own living soul. Look here, my child—” 

“*My child,’ indeed! You’re big enough, and loud enough, 
but I was a grown girl when you was born.” 

“And you’ve grown since. Your body has. It’s your soul 
that’s dwindling, dwindling—if you don’t mind it’ll be lost out 
and out.” 

Jake never interfered: he was present at none of these inter- 
views, and his mother seldom repeated even the gist of them to him. 
After there had been a good many of them she said casually one 
evening: 

“Father Burke’s bin botherin’ here agin. He wears me to a 
bone, he does.” 

“Well, I’d never sell you for bone,” Jake remarked, with a 
cheerful grin as he surveyed his mother’s ample person. “ Shall 
I tell him you’d as lief have his room as his company? ” 

‘Just you mind your own business: it ’ud be a nice thing 
insultin’ your own priest on my accounts. The parlor’s my parlor, 
and he’s welcome to sit in it as often as he likes—he’s more to 
say to me nor Father Catesby ever had: and I can speak up to 
him better. If he gives me rat I give him tat, I reckon.” 

“T thought you were complaining of him,” said Jake inno- 
cently; ‘I don’t want you to be bothered by my priest.” 

“ Your priest! I spose you keep a private chaplain and a pic- 
ture gallery. If anyone bothered me I should know how to learn 
’em better.” 
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It was quite evident that whatever it was his mother had 
meant to say, she could not, or would not, on that occasion bring 
herself to say it. Probably Jake guessed very well, but he would 
neither help nor hurry her, and no more was said then. 

About a week after she stopped him as he was going out in 
the morning, and said with a queer shyness: 

“You're ridin’ over to Shelport to see them sheep?” 

Jake nodded. 

“And you'll be away till tea time? Well, when you come 
back I shall ha’ changed my name.” 

She was undoubtedly confused, and her healthy color was aug- 
mented by an unmistakable blush of diffidence. Jake was really 
taken aback. 

“ Change your name, mother?” he repeated with a rather dis- 
agreeable sensation of surprise. 

“TIsn’t my name Selina Sheen?” 

“What then? I wish you’d get it out whatever it is.” 

Mrs. Sheen laughed, but still with a sort of shamefacedness. 

“ Well, you want such a Jot o’ tellin’,” she said, putting on her 
shop apron. “Selina Sheen’s my name, and Selina I shall be 
arter the ceremony as before, though he says it’s a heathenish name 
as no saint ever had. ‘Praps it suits me none the worse for that,’ 
said I. But of all the men for their own way he’s the one—” 

“Who is?” 

“ Father Burke, of course. Who else has been botherin’ me 
to do it. And he will have it I’m to take the name o’ Bridget. 
‘Bridget Sheen’ll sound a’most like an Irishwoman,’ says he—” 

“So that’s it,” said Jake, bursting out into a laugh that was 
partly of relief, partly of amusement, and partly of real pleasure 
and contentment. And to this day he is not sure whether his 
mother had meant to mystify and plague him: she was quite capable 
of it. 

“ Yes, that’s it,” said Mrs. Sheen. “It was the only way to 
get any peace by what I could see of it. I wish summat’d bring 
old Lome and Simon Yest into the shop together: I’d like well 
to tell ’em both myself.” 

Jake knew his mother far too well to attempt any congratula- 
tions, or even to express a word of his own contentment. 

“T’d like to hear you,” he said instead. 


[THE END. ] 





THE CHURCH AND FRENCH DEMOCRACY. 
BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


ITI. 


the human mind produced what we call the Renais- 
Kj] sance, and at the same time the questioning of every 
Se) foundation upon which society had reposed for a 
Coed thousand years, one main political issue emerged 
from the vortex. I speak only of one main political issue because, 
though philosophy is far more important than political machinery 
in the determining of men’s iives, yet the political effect of the 
philosophical conflict was the most clearly apparent effect it had, 
and is that phenomenon which can be most clearly noted and de- 
scribed in the generations that followed. 

This political effect was the division of Europe as a whole 
into two types of political society: the one type prevailing where 
the tradition of civilization and the Catholic Church had withstood 
the storm; the other type prevailing where the storm had uprooted 
that tradition and the faith along with it. We must be very care- 
ful to distinguish these two types, because they do not exactly cor- 
respond to most of our preconceived modern ideas. For instance, 
you cannot say that the one type was “ democratic ” compared with 
the other type. It was far more complicated than that. 

Speaking generally what happened was this: In the countries 
which remained Catholic, central government remained exceedingly 
strong, and the strength of central government naturally worked 
for the defence of small property, and of the mass of men against 
great wealth and the power of nobles. Where the Catholic faith 
was lost, the tendency was for the central government to grow 
weak, for small property to have no protection against the rich, and 
for the great landowners and great merchants to become the chief 
force in society. 

Of this contrast you could have no better example than the 
contrast between France and England. Within a hundred and 
fifty years of the Reformation, France and England, which had 
originated in exactly the same type of Catholic medizval society, 
had arrived at opposite poles of political development. In Eng- 
land the Crown had become an insufficiently salaried office, with 
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ever-diminishing power, quite overshadowed by the great merchants 
of the town and the land-owning class, with whom those merchants 
were closely intermixed. The small man was rapidly going to the 
wall, losing his property more and more, and becoming a prole- 
tarian wage-earner, while all the functions of government were fall- 
ing into the hands of a small and wealthy clique which governed 
the country. 

In France the Crown was never in greater power than at that 
moment. Louis XIV. could personally control most of the ener- 
gies of the state. He inherited from his father’s great minister, 
Richelieu, and himself developed further, a great bureaucracy act- 
ing under his absolute central government, and mainly drawn from 
the middle professional classes, while at the basis of society was 
a peasantry, which had come to have not only security of tenure, 
but very widely-distributed ownership. 

With this strong Crown was closely associated the Catholic 
hierarchy of France, and all the external machinery of religion, 
and one could almost say that France was Catholic because she 
was politically a strong monarchy, and that she was politically a 
strong monarchy because she was Catholic. That is the first point 
to recognize clearly. There was in France about two hundred and 
fifty years ago, arrived at its full maturity, a whole complicated 
organization of society dependent upon one strong central point, 
the monarch, and in all its elements closely associated with the 
forms and external machinery of the Catholic Church. 

The next point to be seized is that France thus organized 
was not spiritually homogeneous, and perhaps it was as well for 
the faith and for the future of the country, on the temporal side, 
that this was so—given the condition into which Europe had 
fallen. The two elements of heterogeneity—that is internal dif- 
ferences—were the indifference of increasing masses of the popula- 
tion, and the presence of a large Protestant body, which, apart from 
its numbers, was strong from causes I shall presently describe. 

The growing indifference of great masses to the Catholic relig- 
ion, especially in the towns and in proportion to the education of 
the king’s subjects, was due in great measure to this very alliance 
or identity between the monarchy and the Church. It was inevit- 
able that the external forms of religion should become official, 
and, being official, should have less energy to spare for the non- 
official side of rational life. There ceased to be any active care to 
preserve the spiritual discipline of the Church; an appointment to 
a bishopric was mainly a political matter, and, as the system grew 
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old, the most scandalous appointments were made, not indeed in 
very large numbers, but with curious carelessness. At the same 
time there was no movement from below, no fostering of the in- 
ternal life of the organized Church, which could have prevented the 
spread of infidelity or indifference. A few concrete instances will 
make clear what I mean. A man had to have his child baptized 
in the Catholic Church. That was virtually the only form of regis- 
tering the birth. A man so baptized in the Catholic Church must 
marry in the Catholic Church: there was for him no other legal 
form of marriage. When he died, being thus formally and exter- 
nally a Catholic subject of the king’s, he must be buried in the 
Catholic cemetery and with Catholic rites. But when that man 
learnt in his studies a science which proceeded from all the brains 
in Europe, and many of those brains outside the Catholic Church, 
and even hostile to it, he found no corrective to the influence which 
such learning so derived would naturally have in withdrawing him 
from the Catholic attitude of mind. 

It is exceedingly important, when we read history, to remember 
that the Renaissance, which is at the foundation of the modern 
world, ceased shortly after its origin to be universally Catholic. 
The authorities of the Church thought it sufficient to be neutral. 
They had behind them in the Catholic society of France the mo- 
mentum of a civilization a thousand years old, and the preserva- 
tion of all the external forms masked the rapid disintegration of 
Catholic feeling that was going on below the surface. 

Another aspect of the same thing was the history of the re- 
ligious orders. The older ones continued to enjoy their rich endow- 
ments, but there was not a corresponding zeal for recruiting new and 
worthy subjects. The great abbeys became places of emolument, 
largely within the gift of the Crown, and they were filled, as the 
bishoprics were filled, often by pious men and women, but also some- 
times by men and women who simply regarded them as sources of 
revenue and the gift of patronage. In the great noble families, a 
son who “ went into the Church ” might live the most openly scan- 
dalous of lives, and yet expect clerical appointment here as he might 
expect it in the Civil Service; and as time went on what the posi- 
tion of a great abbot meant to the mass of the people, was simply 
a large income apportioned to one of their betters. The numbers of 
those who could thus live upon the endowment of the older orders, 
was regarded as a matter of almost equal indifference, and I think I 
am right in saying that within a hundred years after the full matur- 
ity of the centralized monarchy under Louis XIV., there were not, in 
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proportion to the population, one-tenth as many men and women 
of French blood in religion then as there are to-day. 

The second element which disturbed the external homogeneity 
of this apparently secure Catholic society under the old French 
monarchy, was the body of Protestants. They were very numer- 
ous. A hundred years before, during the wars of religion, quite 
half the gentry and great merchants had seen in the assault upon 
the Catholic Church an opportunity for enriching themselves, and 
for extending the influence of their class. True, the great mass of 
the landed gentry had been brought back to Catholicism by the vig- 
orous support which the nation gave to its great national institution, 
the Crown, but very many of the nobles were still traditionally Prot- 
estant, and this was still more so with regard to the great merchants. 

To this must be added an effect of Protestantism in its youth, 
which historians have too much neglected. Then as now the effect 
of this philosophy was to call upon the powers of the individual, 
to excite him to personal effort and to competition. It was long 
before the final result of such a system could be apparent. We see 
it to-day in the dreadful thing called capitalism, with its vast 
‘ hopeless mass of despoiled humanity working at a wage for the 
small body of owners, but in the time of which I am speaking, what 
was chiefly apparent as the economic effect of a Protestant upbring- 
ing was the vigor it lent to private enterprise, to the quick appre- 
ciation of new discoveries in industry, and to the rapid accumula- 
tion of wealth in the hands of those who were thus sympathetic 
with individual effort and competitive commerce. Thus the French 
Protestants, or Huguenots as they were called, were, as their de- 
scendants boast, the most modern in their industrial effort, and 
the most successful in the existing processes of manufacture. They 
were, of course, also occupied in founding that capitalist system 
which is so odious to the Catholic temper, and which would have 
conquered French society as it did England, had the Huguenot 
power in France extended. Allied with all this Huguenot attitude 
towards life and work, were of course the comparatively small body 
of Jewish financiers. These were laying the foundations in many 
other countries, but especially in England, of the power which we 
have seen so enormously increased in our own time, and though 
they were checked by the power of the Crown, they were checked 
only, not set back or countered by any financial move of the 
monarchy in competition with them. The Crown had vigorously 
fought the political power of the Huguenots, which, as it was anti- 
national and particularly odious to the mass of the people, it had 
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succeeded in repressing; but it did not effectively destroy their 
commercial power. They were far more numerous in proportion 
to the population than they are to-day, and they had behind them 
the active sympathy of the Protestant and Jewish commercial so- 
cieties of Holland, beyond the Rhine, and in England. 

These, then, are the elements of the problem as the eight- 
eenth century opens. A very strong central government, which, 
by defending the small man, is creating a great body of independent 
citizens: an alliance between all forms of this strong government 
and the Catholic Church, which alliance masks under its external 
order the very rapid growth of indifference or antagonism to the 
spirit of the faith, a rapid decay in the moral prestige of the 
hierarchy and the religious orders, and at the same time the presence 
of a very large wealthy and actively commercial body of Huguenots 
whose every effort was anti-Catholic. 

For more than the lifetime of a man, for nearly the whole 
of a century, this state of affairs, already mature, continued to 
grow old. The lifeless, mechanical part of it went on unchanged. 
Most of the living element in it made against the Catholic atmos- 
phere in society. The best writing, the best thinking, and the best 
talking was either upon matters indifferent to the Church, or was 
actively hostile to it. Criticism, that ever active force without 
which neither an art nor a society can live, found ready to hand 
for its exploits the large, inert, and apparently secure body of 
“Church and State ’’—a mass of rules, officials, and set customs 
which no one, not even the critics, thought could be overthrown, 
and which, therefore, were attacked with the greater zeal, because 
the attackers did not conceive that any great change destructive to 
the comfort of their own lives could come about. How long this 
state of affairs might have continued undisturbed, it is difficult to 
say. It could not have continued for ever, but something was hap- 
pening which was bound to terminate it, which was affecting its very 
root, and this something was the accident that befell the monarchy. 

That institution presupposed a fairly regular succession of 
average men. There might be gaps in minorities, or in the illness 
or incompetence of a particular monarch, but these gaps would 
be tided over in the normal course of things, just as a bad series 
of years are tided over in an established system of commerce. As 
it happened, the French monarchy in the eighteenth century went 
through a quite exceptional crisis, for which none of its framers or 
supporters could have bargained. Just when the hardening of its 
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structure through old age and through the completion of its: scheme 
in every detail imperilled its survival, that institution happened to 
come into hands which failed it. When Louis XIV. died the heir to 
the throne was his great-grandson, a little boy of five years old. So 
first of all there came a very long minority, following upon habits of 
luxury among the governing classes, fostered by sixty full years of 
splendor at the Court. Then when the boy (Louis XV.) was 
grown to be a man, he turned out to be a man devoid of initiative. 

He was a great gentleman, he had no inconsiderable personal 
dignity; he was courageous enough and not disorderly in temper. 
But he lacked all those springs of personal effort which can preserve 
a man from sensuality or, even if he is sensual, direct him towards 
the necessary daily effort which we should all exercise, and which 
the personal head of a highly centralized state must exercise or 
perish. His vices, which were those common enough to kings, were 
on this account enormously exaggerated in the public eye, and when 
he had passed midde age, they made him appear contemptible. He 
was already fifty-three when, at the end of an unsuccessful war, 
France saw herself humiliated by her rivals; he died in his sixty- 
fifth year, leaving the institution of the monarchy upon which all 
the old régime depended seriously, and perhaps irretrievably rot- 
tened. The only thing that could have saved it, was the advent 
of some vigorous character to replace the dead man. Of such 
happy accidents the past history of the monarchy was full, although 
it is true it had never gone through so prolonged a crisis as this, 
but as luck would have it, his grandson and successor, Louis XVL., 
was a young man almost absurdly unfitted for that particular mo- 
ment. There was a nervous weakness in him of a very grave 
kind, hidden under a large unwieldy body. His young ‘wife, ener- 
getic and quite foreign, completed the disaster, and it was under his 
nominal rule that the machinery of the monarchy began to cease 
working. The symptoms were most apparent on the financial side; 
every experiment was tried before summoning the old National 
Parliament to prop up the breakdown; they failed, and that Par- 
liament was summoned in 1789. 

What followed was the great Revolution. How it suddenly 
revealed the true political and religious state of the country, the 
new gulf which it happened to dig between the official machinery 
of the Church and the mass of the people, and its consequent effect 
upon the religious life of France in our time, I will make the sub- 
ject of my next paper. 





THE ORIGINAL DIARIES OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
BY BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


HE Goerres Society, which represents the best modern 
yi German scholarship, has well merited the praise of 
Popes Leo XIII. and Pius X. for undertaking to pub- 
lish all the original documents relating to the Coun- 
cil of Trent.* This monumental work will be com- 
pleted in thirteen splendid quartos of some thousand pages each, 
three of which (vols. i., ii, and v.) have already been published. 
For nearly three centuries our knowledge of the inner work- 
ings of the Council of Trent has been obtained principally from 
either the prejudiced and unreliable History of the Council of Trent 
by the apostate Servite, Fra Paolo Sarpi (London, 1619), and the 
polemical treatise} published to refute it by the Jesuit Cardinal, 
Sforza Pallavicino (Rome, 1656). Neither of these writers were 
capable of writing an objective, impartial history. For as Calenzio 
says: “ Neither Pallavicino nor Sarpi possessed the true historical 
spirit, which is bent solely upon discovering the truth, and setting it 
forth in all clearness and honesty. Sarpi wrote to attack the 
Church, and Pallavicino to defend her at all costs.”t Bossuet 
wrote of Sarpi: “He was a Protestant under a religious habit, 
who said Mass without believing in it, and who remained in a 
Church which he considered idolatrous.” Pallavicino, in a letter 
to the Marchese Durazzo, June 2, 1657, says of his own work: 
“ My history is in great part apologetic in tone. In fact it is more 
of a book of polemics than a history properly so-called. I aim at 
refuting my adversary by showing his ignorance and deceit, and 
hope to win the confidence of my readers by proving to them that 
I am well informed. I would have them highly esteem both the 
rulers of the Church and those who presided over the Council,” etc.§ 
Bishop Hefele, in his well-known History of the Councils of the 


*Concilium Tridentinum Diariorum, Actorum, Epistolarum, Tractatuum Nova 
Collectio (The Council of Trent, a new Collection of Its Diaries, Acts, Epistles, 
and Treatises). Edidit Societas Goerresiana. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. Price 
of Vol. I., $18.00. 

tIstoria del Concilio di Trento. 

tEsame critico-litterario delle opere riguardanti la storia del concilio di Trento, 
p. 117. 

§Littere del Pallavicino, p. 71. Venice, 1669. 
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Church, declared only forty years ago that he would not dare write 
the history of the Council of Trent, not only because of his age and 
the heavy burden of the episcopate, but because he could not obtain 
access to the original Acta of the Council written by Angelo Mas- 
sarelli, its secretary-general.* 

The very year (1874) in which Bishop Hefele made this state- 
ment, Father Theiner, the Prefect of the Vatican Archives, pub- 
lished his Acta genuina Concilii Tridentini (two volumes), but this 
edition did not pretend to give all the critical documents, and even 
those that were given were not published in full. He paid no 
attention whatever to the editing of the other documents so essential 
to a clear understanding of the Council, such as the diaries of the 
secretary-general, the letters of the legates, the Cardinals of the 
Curia, the bishops and the foreign ambassadors. 

Some may ask what is the use of publishing such an enormous 
amount of original material, when any scholar competent to write 
a history of the Council could read the manuscripts himself? As 
a matter of fact, no one man would be able to read all the original 
documents, which are scattered in hundreds of public and private 
libraries in Italy, Spain, Hungary, Germany, Austria, France, Bel- 
gium, and England. But even if one man could have mastered all 
this material—it would take him fifty years of continuous work— 
we would still be doubtful about his critical estimate of the various 
documents, which are frequently colored by writers who favor 
politically either Spain, France, or the Holy See. 

Before the opening of the Vatican Archives to the world by 
Pope Leo XIII., it was impossible for any scholar, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, to obtain access to many of the most important original 
documents. Not only the Roman See, but all the governments of 
Europe for centuries guarded most jealously their State documents. 
We know that even Pallavicino, who was chosen by the General of 
his order to defend the Council against the attacks of Sarpi, was not 
allowed to see the documents himself, but had to be content with 
excerpts expressly made by two of the custodians of the Vatican 
library, Conteloro and Centoflorino, and submit his work to the 
strictest possible censorship before publication. Oderico Raynaldi, 
continuing three centuries later the Annals of Baronius, suffered 
the same restrictions. 

Ranke wrote in 1836 that a new history of the Council of 
Trent was absolutely necessary, but he was utterly skeptical about 


*Conciliengeschichte, vol. ii., praef., p. vii. Freiburg, 1874. 
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its ever being accomplished. He wrote in his Roman Papacy: 
“That those who could do it have no wish to see it done, and those 
anxious to do it do not possess the means.”* As a matter of fact, 
however, we know that it was the original intention of the Roman 
pontiffs to publish everything relating to the Council. We learn 
this from two letters that Cardinal Cervino, afterwards Pope Mar- 
cellus IT. (1555), wrote to Massarelli, November 12 and December 
1, 1548. He acknowledges the receipt of two volumes of the de- 
crees, and urges his correspondent to arrange carefully the Acta of 
the Council in view of their being printed.+ Moreover the manu- 
scripts of the Acta in the Vatican Archives are marked “ impri- 
menda ’”—to be printed. That they were not printed de facto was 
due first to the sudden death of Massarelli, July 16, 1566,i and, 
second, to the well-founded conviction that the enemies of the 
Church would use them everywhere for the purpose of anti-Catholic 
polemics. There were no Protestant scholars in that day either 
competent or willing to write a true history of the Council of Trent, 
which they knew was held chiefly to condemn the errors of Prot- 
estantism. They would simply have used the Acta to frame new 
charges against the Church and its rulers. 

Many non-Catholic writers, who blame the Pope severely for 
not having published all the documents on the Council in the Vatican 
Archives, in reality justify by their conduct the Roman authorities. 
For they prove by their writings that they do not care so much for 
the records in themselves, as for the acts or sayings of the prelates 
which can be used against the Church: They take special de- 
light, for instance, in calling attention to the sermon preached be- 
fore the Council by a layman, Count Nogarola, December 26, 
1545;§ the dancing of the bishops at the citadel of Trent on March 
3, 1546;|| the scandalous speech of Father Diruta, preacher of the 
Cardinal of Trent, May 1, 1546;{] the unseemly quarrel between 
an Italian and a Greek bishop, in which one pulled the other’s beard, 
July 7, 1546,** and certain sarcastic remarks spoken in anger by 
some exasperated prelate in defence of his own views or the so- 
called rights of his sovereign.}+ 

When Father Theiner published his edition of the Acta, non- 
Catholics accused him of omitting intentionally all that might 
militate against the Church, although he really did his utmost to 
write objective history. He was seriously hampered by a rigorous 


*Die Rémischen Papste, vol. iii. p. 289. tPages 809, 813. 
t+Page Ixxix. §Page 360. \|Pages 507, 508. 
1Page 543. **Page go. ttPages 99, 100, 133, 326, 383, 477, 535, etc. 
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censorship, and his ignorance of some very important documents. 
To set at rest forever all suspicion of a suppressio veri, and to 
answer satisfactorily the fables, calumnies, and false conjectures 
current among anti-Catholic controversialists, the scholars of the 
Goerres Society have determined to publish every document that re- 
lated to the Council. The proposed volumes of the series will treat 
in detail the diaries (vols. i.-iii.), the Acta (vols. iv.-ix.), the 
Epistles (vols. x.-xii.), and the treatises of the theologians and can- 
onists (vol. xiii.). 

The diaries are perhaps the best possible sources from which 
we may ascertain the complete history of the Council. For as they 
were written for the author’s eye alone, and not for the general 
public, they are apt to be truthful, sincere, and devoid of all human 
respect. They are of special value in the present instance, for they 
were written not merely by the friends, but also by the enemies of 
the Roman Curia, and their authors are not merely prejudiced 
Italians, but Spaniards, Frenchmen, Belgians, and Germans. 

A new edition of the Acta was absolutely necessary, for Father 
Theiner’s arbitrary editing rendered his edition practically useless 
from the standpoint of scholarship, and he made no use of the 
original Acta of Massarelli, the secretary-general of the Council, 
which recorded the vota of the congregations and the speeches made 
at every session. 

Some of the letters of the ambassadors, legates and other mem- 
bers of the Council have already been published, and they form, 
as can readily be seen, an excellent commentary on its proceedings. 
Many of the most important letters that passed between the legates 
and the Roman Curia are here published for the first time. The 
final volume will give us all the important treatises of theologians 
and canonists—such as Nausea, Campeggio, and Sirleto—which 
were written either before or during the Council. They played an 
important part in directing the discussion of certain dogmas and 
laws, and they bring out clearly the full force of the different 
decrees. 

Throughout these volumes all the variant and doubtful readings 
are given on every page, and copious critical notes furnish us brief 
but accurate biographical sketches of all the personages mentioned 
in the text. The editors also point out the differences in the var- 
ious codices of the original documents, the epitomes and the com- 
mentators, the writers who discuss the theology, the Scriptural texts, 
and the canon law alluded to in the text, etc. 
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The first volume, which lies before us, is edited by Sebastian 
Merkle, who writes a very scholarly Introduction of one hundred 
and twenty-nine pages. The text itself consists of five docu- 
ments, namely, the Commentary of the Council of Trent by Hercole 
Severolo, the Procurator of the Council (December 11, 1545 to 
January 16, 1548), and the four diaries of Angelo Massarelli, the 
secretary-general of the Council (vol. i February 22, 1545 to 
December 13, 1545; vol. ii., February 6, 1545 to March 11, 1547; 
vol. iii, December 18, 1545 to March 11, 1547; vol. iv., March 12, 
1547 to November 10, 1549). 

The Introduction consists of four chapters. Chapter I. dis- 
cusses the reasons that prompted the publication of the present work, 
gives a list of all the documents edited, and the European libraries 
in which they may be found, and enumerates the seven diaries of 
Massarelli, only two of which had hitherto been published by Dol- 
linger. 

Chapter II. deals with the Commentary of Severolo. Father 
Merkle proves its authenticity, discusses its origin, character, and 
purpose, and gives a complete list of all the codices of the work, 
with a critical estimate of their value. He then writes a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, setting forth his accuracy and his 
trustworthiness. He next speaks of the epitome of this Com- 
mentary, which Massarelli used in compiling his Acta, and makes 
a comparative critical study of the Commentary, the Epitome, and 
the Acta. The Commentary of Severolo is the only original source 
we possess of the first four months of the Council (December 11, 
1545 to April 1, 1546). Neither Sarpi nor Pallavicino knew of 
its existence, and Raynaldi, the only writer who has hitherto made 
use of it, did not know who wrote it. 

Chapter III. gives a brief sketch of the life of Massarelli, and 
analyzes his chief works, viz., his Acta of the Council, his seven 
diaries, and his letters to the Cardinals of the Curia. The secretary 
of the Council was not a very brilliant scholar, but he was a well- 
educated cleric, an indefatigable worker, and ever most active 
in ecclesiastical affairs. A man of more cultivated taste or greater 
literary ability—he makes frequent mistakes in Latin—would have 
omitted many of the gossipy and trivial details, which he relates 
with all the gusto of a modern newspaper reporter. He tells us 
about a murder and a robbery at Trent; the great entertainments 
given on feast days in the line of jousting, fireworks, and walking 
the tight-rope; the menus of the banquets given in honor of dis- 
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tinguished guests; the state of the weather; the high cost of living; 
the quarrels about precedence; fishing trips, deer hunts, horse 
racing, etc., etc. : 

Everyone who reads these diaries carefully will acknowledge 
that Massarelli was a simple, honest man, although, like most of the 
Italians of his day, he was unable to distinguish between the divine 
authority of the Church and the political policies of the Pope and 
the Roman Curia.* When, for example, Charles V., the better to 
win over the Protestants, earnestly and persistently demanded the 
return of the Council from Bologna to Trent, Massarelli calls him 
a persecutor of the Church on a par with the old Roman emperors, 
and prophesies for him a miserable and violent death. Again he 
taxes with stupidity or deliberate malice every bishop who honestly 
opposed in Council the wishes of the Roman Cardinals, and he 
accuses the opponents of the legates of ingratitude or heresy. Still 
it is unjust to accuse him, as some have done, of continually making 
false statement of fact, or of deliberately failing to record accurately 
the vota of the bishops. The editors of the present work have de- 
tected him in only one deliberate falsehood,+ and declare that his 
mistakes—if they exist—in recording the vota were due to the in- 
advertence of a sick and busy secretary. We readily admit that he 
was guilty of many errors in judgment, and that he occasionally 
voiced his prejudices in pretty strong language.t The reader will 
readily pardon him because of his evident sincerity. 

Chapter IV. gives us the reasons which prompted the editors to 
publish the text of all the original documents in its integrity. 
They argue—and rightly—that it is fairer and more satisfactory 
to allow the reader to form his own judgment upon the data as a 
whole, than to make excerpts requiring lengthy and perhaps partisan 
explanations. The critical editing of the text, with a complete list 
of all the various readings, was in itself a gigantic task, and will 
prove most helpful to the future historian of the Council of Trent. 

During the first quarter of the sixteenth century, the Catholic 
world was talking of the necessity of a General Council to reform 
the flagrant abuses that had crept into the Church, and to determine 
once for all the true Gospel of Christ in opposition to the errors 
of the reformers, which were unsettling the minds of thousands. 
The Popes were rather slow in answering the popular demand for 
a General Council, because they felt that the times were unfavor- 


*Page Ixxx. tPage 818, line 32; page 825, note 2. 
¢Page 232, line 28; page 383, line 20, etc. 
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able. Many worldly clerics were utterly opposed to reform of any 
kind ; the Emperor was afraid of antagonizing the Protestant princes 
by the publishing of conciliar decrees denouncing the Lutheran 
errors; the continual wars between Charles V. and Francis I. made 
it difficult for the bishops to assemble and to agree upon the place 
of meeting; the Popes were afraid of a repetition of the schismatic 
proceedings of the Council of Basle. 

Pope Paul III., however, was determined that the Council 
should be held. He convoked it in 1536 to meet in Mantua, May, 
1537, but owing to the very strong opposition against it, he was 
obliged to prorogue it for six months. It was then deferred for 
various reasons to meet at Vicenza, May, 1538, and again at Trent, 
November, 1542. The three legates sent in this year waited many 
months for the bishops to arrive, but as they failed to appear, the 
Council was again suspended until March, 1545. It was finally 
opened December 13, 1545, by the three legates, Giammaria del 
Monte, Cardinal Bishop of Palestrina, Marcello Cervini, Cardinal 
Priest of Santa Croce, and Reginald Pole, Cardinal Priest of Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin. There were present at the opening session 
four archbishops, twenty bishops, five generals of religious orders, 
two ambassadors of King Ferdinand, Pighini, the auditor of the 
Roman Rota, and Severolo, the procurator of the Council.* The 
Emperor’s ambassador, Didaco de Mendoza, unable to attend be- 
cause of sickness, begged the Council to excuse him. Because of 
the small number of bishops present, nothing was accomplished at 
the first session save the public reading of the Papal Bull of con- 
vocation, and the mandate of the Papal legates. 

The interval between the first and second sessions (December 
13, 1545 to January 7, 1546) was spent in discussing questions of 
precedence, the credentials of those seeking admission to the Coun- 
cil, the method of voting, the mode of procedure, and the like. 
The legates insisted strongly upon the superiority of the Pope over 
the Council, which had been questioned at Basle, and declared that 
they presided in his name. The motion of the Bishop of Fiesole 

_to add the words: “ Representing the Universal Church” to the 

title ‘ Sacred Ecumenical Council” was defeated, after a good deal 

of argument, as misleading and unnecessary. The bishops then 

elected all the officials of the Council, viz., a procurator, a secretary- 

general, a lay protector, two notaries, and two scrutatores to count 

the votes. Congregations of theologians and canonists were ap- 
*Page 4. 
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pointed to prepare the schemata of the doctrinal and disciplinary 
decrees, that were to be discussed and voted upon by the General 
Congregation of Bishops. The old custom of individual voting, 
which had been set aside at Constance on account of the great West- 
ern Schism, was again adopted. One vote was given to each of 
the generals of the religious orders, and to every three abbots. The 
Public Session announced the final result of the discussions of the 
General Congregations, and formulated the decrees and canons. 

The third session (February 4, 1546)* published a decree upon 
the Nicene Creed, and another on the obligation of attending the 
Council. For about a month the bishops had discussed the mode 
of procedure to be followed in their deliberations. They found it 
difficult to decide whether matters of doctrine or discipline should 
take precedence in the discussion and framing of the decrees. A 
compromise was finally effected, and they decided to treat both 
doctrine and discipline together. As a matter of fact the Council 
published two decrees, the one on doctrine and the other on dis- 
cipline, at nearly every public session.j During the next two 
months the Sacred Scriptures formed the sole topic of discussion. 

The fourth session (April 8, 1546) formulated the two de- 
crees that settled finally the relation between the Bible and tradition, 
the canon, the use of the Latin Vulgate, and the rules of Biblical in- 
terpretation. The preliminary discussions are given in the most 
minute detail in Massarelli’s third diary.§ One has only to read 
these well-reported speeches to see at a glance how false are many 
of the statements made by prejudiced non-Catholics regarding the 
meaning of the Tridentine decrees. Take, for example, the ques- 
tion of the authority of the Latin Vulgate. It was explicitly stated]| 
that in declaring the Vulgate the authentic edition to be used in 
preaching, disputations, and theological lectures, the Council did 
not thereby reject all other editions as false, but merely asserted its 
superiority over them. It, moreover, admitted the fact that many 
errors had crept into the original text, and requested the Pope to 
order these mistakes corrected as soon as possible. One of the 
bishops is recorded as saying that Christ and His Apostles used 
the very words of the Vulgate—a statement which our editor ques- 
tions, although it is also recorded in the Acta. 


*Pages 27, 434, 476. tPage 20, et seq. 

tPage 534. There were present at this session five cardinals, eight archbishops, 
forty-one bishops, three generais of religious orders, and two abbots. 
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The fifth session (June 17, 1546)* formulated first a decree on 
original sin. It declared that Adam by his fall had lost his original 
holiness and justice, and had deteriorated in both soul and body; 
that the sin of Adam had injured not only himself but all his de- 
scendants; that it had been transmitted to them by propagation; 
that the effects of Adam’s sin are wholly taken away by the merits 
of Jesus Christ and His grace in baptism; that the concupiscence 
which still remains in man, has never been called sin by the Catholic 
Church, but that it comes from sin and inclines thereto; that this 
decree has no reference whatever to the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

Most of the discussions preliminary to the fifth sessiony dealt 
with the decree on discipline, which had reference to the teaching 
of the Holy Scriptures, and the preaching of the Gospel by bishops, 
priests, and regulars. Some very bitter speeches were made regard- 
ing the duty of episcopal residence, and the preaching of regulars 
without episcopal approval. Pietro Pachecci, the Bishop of Jaén, 
and Braccio Martello, Bishop of Fiesole, were the chief offenders. 
Both Cardinal del Monte, the presiding legate, and Cardinal Pole, 
rebuked the Bishop of Fiesole on account of his “ seditious, calum- 
nious, quarrelsome, and illogical discourses.” t They told him plainly 
that he was calumniating the Holy See by accusing it of granting 
privileges to the regulars contrary to the divine law, and that he 
was schismatical and heretical in spirit by attempting to limit unduly 
the Pope’s power in their regard. The General of the Servites was 
the chief defender of the rights and privileges of the religious 
orders, and although his challenges were at times a bit vehement 
and melodramatic in tone, his points were well taken. He said in 
conclusion, “I wish the Council to consider carefully all the privi- 
leges.granted by the Pope to the regulars. If the bishops assembled 
consider them harmful to the Church, we are willing to be deprived 
of them.’’§ 

The sixth session (January 13, 1547)|| gives us the results 
of six months discussion in the form of a lengthy doctrinal decree 
on justification, and a disciplinary decree emphasizing the duty of 
episcopal residence and visitation. The presiding legate expressly 
stated, in view of some rather angry discussions, that the Council 

*Page 80. There were present at this session four cardinals, nine archbishops, 
fifty bishops, three generals of religious orders, and two abbots. 
tPages 50-80. tPages 56-57. §Pages 59, 63. 
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did not convene to settle any controversies of the schools on ques- 
tions of grace, but to condemn the errors and heresies of the re- 
formers on justification.* They wished particularly to denounce 
Luther’s heretical teaching on justification by faith alone, imputative 
justice, the slave will, election, merit, good works, etc. 

The untiring and irrepressible Bishop of Fiesole made so many 
speeches that he finally wore out the patience of his listeners. Once, 
when he asked leave to speak, the presiding legate, with a twinkle 
in his eye, said, “I will always give his Grace of Fiesole permission 
to say whatever he desires,” whereat all the Council, seeing his 
point, laughed heartily. 

The Cardinal of Trent lost his temper during a heated argu- 
ment with Cardinal del Monte, and afterwards, while asking pardon 
for his vehemence, got angry again because the legate did not deign 
to reply, but merely nodded his head.t The presiding legate’s 
kindly, dignified, and firm treatment of all the bishops is an evidence 
of one great quality of Pope Paul III—the power of selecting 
capable men to carry out his will. 

The seventh session (March 3, 1547)§ published a doctrinal 
decree on the sacraments in general, baptism and confirmation, and 
a disciplinary decree on matters connected with episcopal residence. 
The Council forbade the holding of incompatible benefices, and set 
forth the conditions required for valid appointments thereunto. 

It is very interesting to note how the subject matter for the 
doctrinal decrees of this session was originally presented by the 
theologians. They submitted fifty-one questions for the considera- 
tion of the bishops, which were divided into three sections: theses 
which are absolutely heretical; theses which many theologians 
declare should not be condemned without some explanation; and 
theses which some theologians believe should not be condemned, 
but entirely ignored. 

The eighth session (March 11, 1547)|| did not publish any 
decrees. The legates declared the Council adjourned, and trans- 
ferred it to Bologna, alleging the existence of a pestilence, which, 
according to the Council’s physician, was then threatening the city. 
The bishops of the Emperor’s party voted unanimously. against 
the transfer, and declared that under no circumstances would they 


stir from Trent. They declared, in great anger, that the pestilence 
*Page 108. tPage 124. tPage 100. 
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was a myth, and that the real reason of the transfer was the un- 
friendliness that had arisen between the Pope and the Emperor. 

As a matter of fact, they were estranged at this time, and re- 
mained so until the death of Paul III. The Pope bitterly resented 
the Emperor’s refusal to give the investiture of Parma and Piacenza 
to his relative, Pierluigi Farnese,* and was angry at the Emperor’s 
continued interference in theological matters. Charles V., in the 
manner of one of the old Byzantine emperors, tried to settle the 
doctrinal difference between Catholics and Protestants by his own 
authority. The famous Interim of Augsburg,+ May 15, 1548, men- 
tioned frequently in the text allowed Protestants to receive the 
Eucharist under both kinds, the married Protestant clergy to keep 
their wives, and the princes to retain the stolen ecclesiastical prop- 
erty. As might be expected, this decree satisfied no one. The 
Catholics rightly maintained that the Emperor had no right what- 
ever to make concessions, and the Protestants denied the power of a 
General Council to legislate concerning their affairs. 

It was stigmatized by the Protestant party as “a fornication 
with the. whore of Babylon, a work of the devil, a revival of 
Papistry, and a scheme to undermine the pure faith.” 

The fourth diary{ treats of the ninth (April 21, 1547) and 
tenth (June 2, 1547) sessions of the Council held at Bologna. No 
decrees were formulated at either session, although for eight months 
the theologians discussed the five sacraments of Extreme Unction, 
Orders, Matrimony, Penance, and the Eucharist, besides the Catho- 
lic teaching on Purgatory and Indulgences. 

Continual protests were made by the Emperor and the thirteen 
bishops of his party, who were still at Trent, against the validity of 
the transfer,§ and although the Pope refused to consider their ob- 
jections, their opposition prevented anything being accomplished at 
Bologna. Massarelli remained in the city until October 6, 1549,]|| 
but most of his time was spent in writing up his diaries and the 
Acta of the Council, and acting as inquisitor in a number of heresy 
trials. The diary closes with the death of Pope Paul III., No- 
vember 10, 1549. 

*Pages 244, 248, 310, 692. 
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THE MISSION’S LAST TENANT. 
BY MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY. 


SMALL, crescent-shaped bay, formed by the wooded 
promontory of the Pointe de Montreal and the curve 
of the Canadian shore, such is the little harbor whose 
steep strand marks the site of a once-famed Jesuit 
mission for the Indians, during nearly two centuries 

a landmark of the blue strait, known as the Detroit River, that con- 
nects the great Lakes Huron and Erie. 

Until a few years ago the original mission house was still 
standing, a long, low structure of huge squared logs, with white 
chimneys—a house surrounded by a pleasant orchard, planted by 
the good Father Poitier, S.J., at the period when large numbers of 
the Huron tribe worshipped in the rude chapel, whose foundation 
walls may, to-day, be traced in the field just beyond. 

So solitary was the orchard in its age that it appeared to have 
been forgotten by the world. Having re-discovered it for our- 
selves, the girl artist and I spent many happy afternoons under the 
gnarled trees that occasionally dropped down to us a withered, rosy 
apple, wholesome and of excellent flavor, although but a meagre 
representative of the fine “ pomme de neige” whose graft was 
brought from Normandy when Canada was a province of France. 

Here we were ensconced one day, with sketch-book and writ- 
ing-pad respectively, in the shade of the old French pear tree that, 
straight and tall, like a grenadier, guarded the entrance to the 
orchard. From our coign of vantage, looking up the wide, sunlit 
strait, we could see, on the northern bank, the buildings of the city 
of Detroit; opposite to us, across the shining waters, stood out the 
gray walls and green bastions of Fort Wayne, and all around us 
was the beauty of summer. 

When we had first found this quiet sanctuary, the mission 
house was occupied by a swarming family of French-Canadians, 
descendants, perhaps, of the sturdy habitants that were employed 
to build it as a headquarters for the “ Blackrobes ” and explorers 
who, in the eighteenth century, roamed the wilderness from Michili- 
mackinac to Louisiana. 

Now, the ruin, whose unpainted timbers gave back a sheen of 
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silver, appeared deserted. That it was not entirely abandoned, 
nevertheless, soori becatne manifest, for, as we worked, its weather- 
beaten door opened, and from the shadowy interior issued a little 
old woman, who came quickly toward us, through the long grass 
to which the wild flowers gave a hue of purple, like the mists that 
lie on distant hills. 

Like the venerable mission, its tenant was low in stature and 
of broad dimensions. The keen eyes, that studied us from beneath 
a grotesque, narrow-brimmed hat, reminded me of the dormer win- 
dows in the moss-grown roof, and her air, although unmistakably 
shabby, was that of one who opposes a strong and cheerful endur- 
ance to the ills of life. 

“Madame, we are trespassers,” I called out in French, for 
such was, evidently, her origin. 

At the unexpected greeting in her native tongue, she forgot 
all else, and, clapping her hands together with the joy of a child, 
replied in the same language: 

“Ah, it is good that madame speaks as I do, because I know 
not English.” 

As the mission’s tenant spoke with a burr in her throat, there 
might be a doubt about the compliment, but on neither side was 
evidenced a disposition to be critical. 

“And your name is —?” I said interrogatively. 

“Madame Beaufort. My husband and I live here with the 
rats and the ghosts. My faith! I cannot tell which are the more 
troublesome.” 

“You are nat a Canadian?” I hazarded further, leaving 
the question of the spiritual manifestations for another occasion. 

“No, madame,” she raised her head and spread her palms up- 
ward in a fine disdain. “I am from Poissy in France. So also 
is my husband. We have been, too, in Paris.” 

She must have been over sixty years of age and very poor, 
otherwise she would not have taken up her abode in this dilapidated 
house, isolated from the happy-hearted habitant families, for whose 
provincialism she professed so withering a scorn. 

“From Paris to Detroit is a long journey,” I said musingly. 

Madame Beaufort sighed, and her glance swept over the scene 
before her, the expanse of azure waters flowing on in a swift tide 
to Lake Erie, the city not far away, the star-blazoned banner float- 
ing above the fort, the orchard with its fragrant grass, the birds 
singing in the trees, and, last of all, the old home of the missionaries. 
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“ Yes, it is very far away, and so different,” she faltered. 

For a moment her round, wrinkled face lost its brightness and 
grew comically pensive, like the face of Pierrot when he weeps. 

” How we all, even to the humblest, look at life through the prism 
of the emotions! What did this woman know of the city of Paris 
beyond the wretchedness of the most miserable streets of Mont- 
martre or the “ quartiers”” where the “little people’ congregate? 
Here before her now lay the loveliness of earth, and sea, and sky, 
the peace of nature, and yet she saw no beauty in the prospect as she 
contrasted it with the picture in her mind. 

“Oh, a day in the city’s square, there is no such pleasure 
in life,” quoted the girl artist, in a murmured aside. 

“Madame has been in my country, perhaps?” asked the 
French woman wistfully, turning to me. 

“In Paris and other parts of France, but not in Poissy.” 

“Tt is almost the same. Madame knows how beautiful are the 
fields of grain, with the poppies growing in between, how green and 
fresh are the market gardens for many miles about Paris. Ah, 
it is gay,” she continued, resolutely banishing the regret aroused, 
it would seem, by the recollection of ancestral cabbage plots. “In 
France they sing and step lightly in the ‘ronde, ronde, ronde!’ Upon 
the Avignon bridge. Like this, madame.” 

Throwing off her hat, and catching up the sides of her blue 
print gown, Madame Beaufort began to dance around lightly in a 
ring, singing and tripping as merrily as any young girl in the parish 
of l’Assomption, the church whose slender spire rises from among 
the trees west of the mission, presenting one of the prettiest views 
along the river. 

The dance was naively pathetic, the old woman, squat in figure 
yet sprightly, with her gray hair wound in tight plaits about her 
head and covered with a silk net, spinning around, now swaying 
backward and forward, now courtesying with the coquetry and 
affected grace of a young lass, and a playfulness that was ludi- 
crously engaging. Yet this abandonment of gaiety was but a means 
of concealing deeper emotions. Madame Beaufort danced, because 
if she had not she must have cast herself down on the green carpet 
under the trees, and given herself to passionate weeping. In the 
midst of her witch-like gyrations she stopped short, and an expres- 
sion of alarm settled upon her old face, over which smiles and 
frowns had alternately flitted during her fantastic ebullition of 
feeling. 


‘ec 
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“Madame,” she cried earnestly, fearing I might misunder- 
stand, “I dance, I sing, but I am not crazy.” 

“No, no, we comprehend,” I hastened to reassure her, taking 
her brown hand in mine. ‘‘ When the heart is touched, and some- 
times when it is sad, we must laugh, sing, dance our merriest, or 
else weep bitterly. Is it not so?” 

“ Yes, yes, madame knows, madame has lived,” she stammered, 
dashing the bright drops from her eyes. “ My, I have no brains. 
‘Je suis béte comme une cruche,’* but I can dance; yes, all my life, 
whatever comes, I dance. Now, if it pleases madame and made- 
moiselle, I will show them my house. Monsieur Beaufort, he is 
gone to market.” 

Madame Beaufort pointed in the direction of Sandwich, the 
Canadian town a mile away, whither her lord and master, as the 
man proved literally to be, had betaken himself to sell garden truck 
and buy a few necessaries for madame’s frugal housekeeping. 

The old couple lived under one corner of the mission roof, and 
their ‘‘ ménage ”’ was simplicity itself. But Madame Beaufort led 
us through the unoccupied part of the ruin, from cellar to loft, with 
a grand air of proprietorship. Here was the kitchen where the 
Indians used to gather around the hearth. Never was hospitality re- 
fused them ; indeed, the chiefs often sat at table with the good Father, 
the superior of the mission. There was the library where “Black- 
robe” travelers from the wilds were made welcome, and where 
Father Poitier spent his scant leisure, with his few precious books 
and his writings. For he had set forth the Indian tongues in a manu- 
script that, unhappily, was lost in a great war. In those early days 
the garret was barricaded, so that the Indian women and children, 
and the old men, might find a safe shelter in the mission house, when 
the villages along the shore were attacked by redmen of hostile 
tribes, and the warriors were away on the warpath. Thus we went 
through all the shadowy rooms, whose walls, could they but speak, 
might have told us so many stories of the scenes of heroism they 
had witnessed. And then Madame Beaufort showed us her garden, 
as faithful a reproduction as might be of the vegetable patches that 
dot the country for miles in the environs of Paris. 

It was over her leeks and chicory, lentils and cabbages, that 
the hale old woman told us the story of her life, which, translated 
into English, ran as follows: 

“ Seeing me now, perhaps, madame would not think that I had 


*“T am as stupid as a pig.” 
VOL. XCVIII.—3I1 
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the luck, good or bad, to get two husbands. Yet so it is. The first 
was a good man, alas, too good for this world. After he died 
I fell in with Monsieur Beaufort; we married, and after that I fell 
out with him many times, ha! ha! It was all because of my 
daughter, madame, the child of my first marriage. He was jealous 
of the love I gave her. Now she is married, and has children of 
her own, and we are out here in America. So there is peace on 
that score. 

“It is twelve years since Monsieur Beaufort came from France 
to New York. From there he journeyed to Detroit, which place 
he thought was still a city of French-Canadians. When leaving 
me he had said he would send for me as soon as he found work. 
In six months he sent my passage money, and told me to come. 
My daughter wept, the children sobbed, and I felt that my heart 
would break, when I thought that I was taking leave of them 
forever, and such, indeed, the separation is like to prove. ‘My 
son-in-law,’ he said, ‘do not go. Monsieur Beaufort is not so good 
to you as he might be; you shall have a home with us while you live.’ 

“From my soul I thanked him, madame, but—I came. My 
passage money was for the steerage, but my daughter bought a 
second cabin ticket for me. Mercy, the voyage! When I 
began to care to live, again, there was nothing to eat. They do 
not know how to cook on these great ships, madame. Ah, I have 
often thought since, as I did then, if I could only have had a cup of 
broth, such as I make every day from the vegetables that grow in 
every French peasant’s garden, and which, as you see, flourish here 
as well. Well, I reached New York, but it was to find new 
difficulties. Since there was no one to meet me at the island called 
Ellis, and I had very little coin, I was detained until the officials 
should hear from Monsieur Beaufort. Not knowing me, they 
feared I might be telling them a lie, madame, and that I was trying 
to slip into this great rich country wrongfully, and might become 
a beggar in its city streets. But, I was not troubled. I gave 
them the name of my husband, and a man in uniform wrote it down, 
with the address. The place where the immigrants were lodged 
was well enough; but still there was no black broth, and for lack 
of it I could not eat. But I laughed and sang, and, sometimes, 
I danced to cheer up the women among us who were sad. After 
a few days came a letter concerning me. It was not from my hus- 
band, but from the Immigration Office in Detroit. My heart seemed 
to stand still when the official read it to me. 
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“‘No man of the name you gave me has called at the office 
to inform the officials of your coming, and they can find no trace 
of any such man,’ he said. ‘You are like to become a public charge, 
I must send you back to France.’ 

“ Ah, madame, then my heart began to beat again very fast, to 
beat with joy. It was all I could do to keep from dancing, even 
before those gruff men. Through no fault of mine, I was to be 
returned to France. I would see my daughter and my little grand- 
children once more. I would spend the remainder of my life in 
the home my son-in-law had offered me. I wept, madame, but I 
wept from happiness. It was not for long. I took thought again, 
Monsieur Beaufort would never have sent the passage money if he 
had intended to desert me. “There must be some mistake,’ I de- 
clared, and taking my husband’s letter from the bosom of my blouse, 
I showed the official the address Monsieur Beaufort had given me. 
It was written large and plain, if not over well. 

“ ‘B-e-a-u-f-o-r-t!’ cried the man, picking it out letter by letter. 
‘Is that the way you spell it?’ 

“ “How else would it be?’ I asked with some sharpness. A 
woman does not care to be thought a fool, madame. 

“*You said Bowfor, and so I wrote it, B-o-w-f-o-r,’ he 
replied roughly. ‘I shall have to communicate with the agent 
again.’ 

“ The officials in America are not all clever, madame. How 
was I to know that I should have tried to speak French in the 
American fashion? Not all Americans do, to be sure not, madame, 
for instance,” she added lest she might have given offence, and 
then went on. ‘“ The next time, when the answer came, it was all 
right. I journeyed on the steam cars by night and by day, and at 
last got to Detroit, yonder, very weary. And when I arrived 
Monsieur Beaufort was angry. He said the delay was all my fault. 
And perhaps it was since, as I have told, madame, I have no 
brains; I’m as stupid as a pig. 

“ Soon after my coming, we crossed over here to Canada, and 
took up our abode among the French-Canadians of l’Assomption 
parish. Monsieur Beaufort worked at his carpenter’s trade, and 
I made a small garden, like this one, and sold the produce. We 
did well at first; but the years passed; my husband took ill; he 
became too old to work; I was ill too; the winters are so cold here, 
and there is such a great wind that one cannot keep warm. And 
sO, we grew poorer and poorer, until we could pay no rent, and were 
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without a roof over our heads. Then the good Father of l’Assomp- 
tion said to us: 

“ ‘The old mission house is scarce more than a ruin, but, if 
you think it will afford you sufficient shelter, you are welcome to 
live in it.’ 

“ And truly it makes a good lodging for us, madame. In 
winter I close all the rooms but the kitchen; Monsieur Beaufort 
makes a great fire in the chimney, and, with our store of vegetables 
and the wood we have gathered, we do very well. Yes, yes, the 
old house will last as long as we shall need it.” 

“ But what of your daughter and her children?” I inquired, 
as Madame Beaufort paused to take breath. 

The brightness died out of the wrinkled face, and its expression 
grew mournful. 

“‘ Ah, madame and mademoiselle,” replied the old woman with 
a sigh, “ in the beginning I had letters from my daughter, telling me 
of the little ones, messages that made my heart glad. But they also 
soon caused me trouble. Monsieur Beaufort was always vexed 
when the letters came. At such times he would linger in the wine 
shop of the town, or, coming home, would tell me I might return 
to France if I desired, for he was tired of seeing me weep over the 
precious letters, and he cared not at all to hear the news that was 
in them. So after that I hid my tears and laughed and sang again. 
Thus it was best to do. But, truly, it is long since I have danced, 
as to-day, in the sunshine. 

“TI seldom sent an answer to the letters. Since I have no 
brains I had to have the writing done for me, and one does not 
like to tell one’s troubles to everyone. So, after a while, my 
daughter ceased to write. Perhaps she thinks I have moved away, 
perhaps she thinks I am no longer living. Still letters matter not 
so much between us, after all. She knows that while there is 
breath in me I shall love her; and afterwards, forever and forever, 
since one loves with the soul as well as with the heart, is it not so? 
I think of her every day, and in my mind I see her children grown 
tall and strong. Our love is a bridge across the sea, and over it 
our thoughts pass to each other, so I am content.” 

“ But, by all the mission saints!” I cried thoughtlessly, “ since 
Monsieur Beaufort did not treat you well, and your daughter was 
so devoted to you, why did you not stay with her? Why did you 
leave your country and all whom you loved?” 

Our hostess drew back a little and stared at me in frank sur- 
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prise. The sun was now sinking into the opalescent waters down 
near Lake Erie, but a lingering ray of golden light, shining aslant 
through the trees of the orchard, brought out into strong relief 
the figure of the sturdy peasant as she stood before us Yet, was 
it only the sunlight that gave to her parchment-like face a softer 
expression, and to her squat figure a certain dignity as she answered? 
“My daughter is my daughter, madame, and her children are my 
grandchildren. It may be that my second marriage was a misfor- 
tune, of that I do not often speak. But Monsieur Beaufort is my 
husband ; it was my duty to cleave to him. Therefore I came.” 


A decade of years ago the mission farm was sold. Would that 
it could have been kept as a historic spot, and the mission house 
could have been preserved as a shrine, for, verily, great deeds for 
God and humanity and civilization were done here in the olden time! 
The soil tilled by several generations of aborigines under the super- 
vision of the “Blackrobes,” is now cultivated anew; the mission 
house has, with the exception of two or three rooms, been razed to 
the ground. The study where the good Father Poitier wrestled with 
the Indian tongues still exists, however, as the commercial office of 
the productive and prosperous vineyards of the vicinity. But the 
apple and pear trees have been cut down; and, together with the 
house and the orchard, the mission’s last tenant has passed away. 

The girl artist and I have wandered far from the beautiful 
strait, yet in memory I frequently see again its broad current sweep- 
ing past the Pointe de Montreal, the city nearby, the flag floating 
over the fort, and the little old woman dancing on the grass, or 
standing with the sunlight shining upon her face, as she uncon- 
sciously revealed, in naive speech, the heroism of her simple life. 








CANON SHEEHAN. 
A MEMORY AND AN APPRECIATION. 
BY JOHN J. HORGAN. 


a 


Pape) REMEMBER very well the last occasion on which I 
sl Ny | visited him at Doneraile. It was a glorious spring 
day. High overhead floated soft, white, fleecy 

clouds in a sky of vivid blue. As we drove along 

the high road from Mallow, suddenly at a turn in 

the way the beautiful panorama of wood and valley and mountain 
burst into view. ‘There was Doneraile far below, as he himself 
once described it, “ nestling in a deep well, sheltered by the impene- 
trable umbrage of woods and forests,” away behind it lay the brown 
and green solitudes of the Ballyhoura hills, and to the left the 
‘towering Galtees, still topped with their winter nightcaps of snow. 
Across the hills the cloud shadows chased each other in the sun, 
below us in the fields a busy farmer guided his plow over the fresh 
green turf. All was peaceful, quiet, remote from the roar of the 
railway and the traffic of the town. And then we came down into 
the valley along the winding road, well shaded with interlacing 
trees, past the comfortable laborers’ cottages, where his name was 
a household word, down the long village street, and there at the end 
was the Mecca of our pilgrimage, the little two-storied, unpreten- 
tious house where Canon Sheehan lived. A few yards away 
Spenser’s “ gentle Mulla” flowed on its even way through reeds 
and shallows. Across the road were the trees of Lord Castletown’s 
beautiful demesne. All around was the quiet leisured flow of life 
in this prosperous little Irish village. There were the surroundings 
amidst which all his great work was done, not only the work which 
made his name famous throughout the world, but that other work 
which he placed first, his work as priest and guardian of his people. 


II. 


I had come for the week end, one of many that I had the 
honor and privilege of spending under his roof. In the afternoon 
we went for a drive to visit the historic Kilcolman, where Spenser 
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lived and wrote the Faerie Queene. It is an old, gray frontier 
castle, perched above a brown bog. From the summit on a clear 
day you can see five counties. The Galtees seem to frown over 
your head, and the lordly Shannon is a gleam of glory on the hori- 
zon. We talked there amongst the ruins of many things; of how 
it was there Spenser welcomed Raleigh, newly-home from his voy- 
age round the world, bringing with him those two commonplace 
necessities of modern life, potatoes and tobacco; of how there, too, 
he wrote his magnificent Epithalamium in loyal fealty to his 
Irish wife, and how there finally as a reward for his ruthless policy 
the “ wilde Irishe,” as he called them, burnt his castle to the ground. 

Back at Doneraile again we spent the afternoon in the garden 
he loved so well. The long, narrow garden, a hortus conclusus, 
et disseptus with its high trees and shrubs, the garden with which 
readers of his books are so familiar, and which he greatly loved. 
Here he showed me the crocuses bursting up joyously from their 
winter sleep, and we paced up and down the narrow-sheltered path 
where much of his work was thought out. There, too, was the 
little wooden summerhouse where in summer he often wrote. Be- 
fore his last illness fell upon him, he often worked in the garden 
himself, directing or helping the gardener. It was his place of 
peace and meditation—secure from all interruption or observation; 
it was there he spent the happiest hours of his life. And when 
the evening came, we strolled out along the country roads in the 
dusk, and talked of books and men. He was at his best then. 
He never shone in a crowd. His natural shyness and modesty, 
which he so often admitted and deplored, seemed in a crowded 
company to dry up that delightful easy flow of genial, speculative 
conversation to which those who knew him intimately loved to 
listen. But with a friend on a country walk or by his own fireside, 
few men were more interesting or more entertaining. Interesting 
not only because he talked well himself, but because, like all 
good talkers, he drew from his companion the best he could give 
to the common discussion. Americans and others anxious to meet 
the famous author, often traveled to Doneraile to see him, but I 
fear many went away without ever meeting the real Canon Sheehan 
that his friends knew so well. 

His house spoke of the man. Books everywhere. On the 
drawing-room table; in broad compact bookcases around the dining 
room; in marshaled ranks lining the little study upstairs where he 
read and wrote. And all methodically neat. As he wrote some- 
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where himself, he was a precisian, and this neatness and order was 
reflected in his writings and in his life. But in that house there 
was no luxury, no ostentation, no display. 

The following day was Sunday, and I had the privilege of 
attending his Mass, and listening to his simple, beautiful, little ser- 
mon, in the fine old parish church, which he had done so much 
to beautify and repair. In the afternoon we went up together 
to the splendid field beyond the river, where every Sunday the 
young Gaelic athletes of the surrounding parishes contended for 
supremacy. There was a hurling match in progress, a fine exciting 
match well played. It was delightful to see him there amongst his 
people, quiet and unpretentious, the gentle parish priest beloved by 
all, sharing the pleasures and sports of the crowd with all the 
enthusiasm and interest of a boy. Those who wish to read one of 
the best descriptions ever written of a hurling match, should turn 
to the first chapter in his novel Glenanaar, and they will find there 
a description of such a scene as we saw that afternoon. And in 
Parerga also there is another description of a similar scene. I shall 
always like to think of him, as I remember him that Sunday, a 
genial smile lighting up his keen intellectual face as he pointed out 
to me the celebrated players and the points of the game; one likes 
to remember a dear friend at his best, and he was at his best then. 


III. 


And now I turn from this happy memory to write something, 
feeble and unworthy though it be, about his life. Patrick Augustine 
Sheehan was born in New Street, Mallow, on March 17, 1852. It 
was probably the day of his birth that determined his baptismal 
name; while his own choice at a later epoch fell on the glorious 
son of St. Monica, whose praises he was afterwards to sound with 
fervent eloquence. He did not play a noisy part amongst the juve- 
nile “ rakes of Mallow,” but grew up a reserved, solitary boy. My 
uncle who was then curate at Mallow, often told me of how he gave 
Canon Sheehan his first musical lessons in the church choir. Read- 
ers of My New Curate will remember the village choir over which 
Father Letheby presided, and how he “ brought clear to the front 
the sweet tenors of the schoolboys, on whom he said all his hopes 
depended.” It was a picture of his own schoolboy triumphs in 
the Mallow choir. 

Very early he showed a singular aptitude for mathematics, and 
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his last two years at the Mallow National School were devoted ex- 
clusively to geometry and algebra. His classical education was not 
begun until 1866, when he entered St. Colman’s College, Fermoy. 
In 1868 he took fourth place in the concursus, and was anxious to 
go to Rome for his ecclesiastical studies. He was dissuaded, how- 
ever, and returned to the Diocesan Seminary. He never lost his 
affection for St. Colman’s, and in after years he devoted a con- 
siderable part of the profits from his books to renovating the college 
chapel, and also for its general advancement. Gaining the first 
place at the next concursus, he went to Maynooth in September, 
entering for the class of logic. Strange to say he escaped distinc- 
tion during his Maynooth course, so completely that after he became 
famous many who were almost his contemporaries at college, have 
been slow to believe that he was ever a student of Maynooth. 

The explanation is chiefly that he was in very delicate health 
during the whole of his Maynooth career, from 1869 to 1874. All 
his family died at an early age, except a younger brother, who sur- 
vives him, and who holds a high position under the local government 
board. So unsatisfactory was his health at this period, that he was 
obliged to interrupt his theological studies in the academical year 
1872-1873, remaining at home to rest for those twelve months. 
Meanwhile, however, he was not losing time or letting his mind lie 
fallow. He was an omnivorous but desultory reader in the sec- 
tional libraries of the college. Carlyle and Tennyson were his 
teachers during this period. From the former he learned the gospel 
of work, which had a marked influence on all his after life. He 
was fascinated by Tennyson’s dreaminess, mysticism, and music, and 
learned by heart a great many of his poems. You will find apt quo- 
tations from Tennyson in nearly all his books, and in most of his 
addresses. Later on he was repelled by Carlyle’s hatred of the 
Church, and by his unchristian doctrine of brute force; and Tenny- 
son he exchanged for the more robust thought of Dante and Brown- 
ing. Such reading was not without its influence on his professional 
work. Father Tom Burke once said that he read poetry every 
day, in order to gain as much vividness and sweetness as he could 
for his language in the pulpit. 

Canon Sheehan received the Holy Order of Priesthood at the 
earliest legal age. He was ordained in the Cathedral of Cork on 
the Feast of St. Joseph’s Patronage, 1875, which is kept on the 
third Sunday after Easter, and was, therefore, in that year the 18th. 
of April. The diocese of Cloyne being at that time sufficiently 
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supplied with priests, he was lent to a less fortunate English diocese. 
The Bishop of Plymouth placed him on the staff of his cathedral, 
and in Plymouth he preached his first sermon on the first Sunday of 
May, the subject being the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin. One of his earliest sermons was on the sanctity of the 
Church, and a remarkable circumstance is connected with it. A 
very famous clergyman of the Established Church, the Rev. Robert 
Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow in Cornwall, broke down in health 
that year, gave up his vicarage, and came to his native town Ply- 
mouth. On the evening that the young Irish priest preached on the 
sanctity of the Church, the retired vicar sat under the pulpit with 
his wife and three daughters. This fact was brought out strongly 
in the local newspaper by angry Protestants, when Mr. Hawker’s 
conversion was announced a few days later. 

This was Canon Sheehan’s last sermon at Plymouth, as he was 
soon afterwards moved to Exeter, where the remainder of his time 
in England was spent. Here he officiated for two years under 
the saintly Canon Hobson, for whom he ever afterwards retained 
the most graceful and affectionate regard. During these years, 
amid all the occupations and distractions of active life, Canon 
Sheehan read and studied far more theology than during all the 
years of college life set apart exclusively for such studies. In the 
midst of heretical surroundings, and addressing, Sunday after Sun- 
day, congregations largely composed of actual or probable converts, 
his profound sense of responsibility towards the souls with whom he 
came in contact, urged him to exert his powers to the utmost, and 
he felt himself obliged to master every subject of controversy that 
might help souls on to the light. It was an experience gained dur- 
ing this period of his life that he afterwards drew largely for some 
of the most interesting chapters in The Triumph of Failure, Luke 
Delmege, and other of his books. He was probably more reluctant 
to be taken from such congenial and fruitful work, when the Bishop 
of Cloyne called him back to Ireland, than he had been to leave 
home originally and go into exile. 

Of the thirty-eight years that have elapsed since he returned 
to Ireland, the first four were spent in his native parish of Mallow. 
One of the first works he undertook in this new sphere of action 
was the formation of a Young Men’s Society. This interest in the 
work of the young Catholic laity was one of his leading charac- 
teristics, as all who have read his works are aware. An inaugural 
lecture which he delivered to this society in 1880 was one of his 
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earliest publications. In 1881 he was transferred to Queenstown, 
where he labored for eight years. Here it was that his literary 
career fairly began with a simple little story called Topsy, written 
for a children’s magazine. Some other short stories of this period 
have been reprinted by the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland 
amongst their penny publications. His first long story, however, 
Geoffrey Austin, Student, was not attempted till his second curacy 
in the place of his birth, for in 1899 he returned from Queenstown 
to Mallow. 

He had previously contributed many articles to the Irish Ec- 
clesiastical Record, and an essay of his in The Irish Monthly on 
The Two Civilizations excited the warm admiration of Judge 
O’Hagan. The friendship which was thus early formed between 
him and Father Matthew Russell, continued to the end, and many 
of his most beautiful poems and short articles first saw the light in 
The Irish Monthly. The first work of his I ever read was a poem 
on the sea, which appeared in its pages. Before he left Queenstown, 
however, his health completely broke down from overwork. He 
fell into such a state of nervous prostration that he had to be re- 
lieved from all duty for a year (1888), which he spent at Glengariff 
and Youghal. Like the similar interruption of his Maynooth life, 
this year was by no means intellectually blank. 

In 1895 he was appointed parish priest of Doneraile. Here the 
aid of two curates left him sufficient leisure to achieve the literary 
work which has laid Catholic readers in every country in the world 
under a heavy debt of gratitude. Geoffrey Austin was followed by 
The Triumph of Failure (1899), in which some of the same char- 
acters appear, and which was his favorite work. If The Triumph 
of Failure did not meet with the success it deserved, his next book, 
My New Curate (1900), raised Canon Sheehan to a position in 
the world of letters which was unique. It appeared first in the 
American Ecclesiastical Review, and had an enormous sale in 
America before it was appreciated here. In it he revealed himself 
as a master of a singularly pure, lucid, and cultured English style, 
and as one of the littie band of great writers who have truly and 
sympathetically portrayed Irish life. Then followed from his pen 
a series of novels, essays, and poems which enhanced and _ in- 
creased his fame. Of these the most interesting to my mind are 
Luke Delmege, Glenanaar, The Blindness of Dr. Gray, and the two 
delightful books of essays, Under the Cedars and the Stars, and 
Parerga, which are perhaps the best literary work he ever did. 
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Of his novels I like Glenanaar much the best, and consider that the 
dramatic description of O’Connell’s defence of the Doneraile con- 
spirators was one of the finest things he ever wrote. O’Connell 
dominates the scene from his first angry interruption of the sur- 
prised solicitor-general with the words, “ That is not law,” until 
the final collapse of the Crown case under his determined attack. 
It was one of O’Connell’s greatest triumphs. 

When his work became known in Rome, Propaganda recom- 
mended him to the Pope for the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, which was immediately conferred upon him. And then 
when he was at the height of his fame, came the first warning of 
the illness which was to be fatal. He told no one, not even his 
brother, but obtained the best advice, and finding that it was at 
best only a matter of a few short years, he set himself quietly and 
cheerfully to complete his work. Last year when I wrote to con- 
gratulate him on his birthday, he wrote back, “ Ever so many thanks 
for your kind wishes just received. I close my sixtieth year to- 
night, not a bad record for one who was often told he would never 
comb his hair gray. Are you writing a book? I have no respect 
for ephemeral literature, and I often see Great Catholic Laymen 
alluded to in foreign papers, especially Australian, as a leading 
Catholic work.” This last reference was to my book, for which 
he had kindly written a preface in 1905, and in the publication of 
which he took a great interest. But the condition of his health 
became rapidly worse, and, finally, in the early part of this year, he 
had to be removed to the South Infirmary at Cork for special care 
and nursing. Sad as it was to find him ill and suffering, it was 
a great consolation to be able to see him so near and so often. 
Every week I called on him, generally on Saturday afternoons, 
when my work was done, and brought him books from my hetero- 
geneous library, for his intellect was as keen as ever, and reading 
did not tire him. 

He had a most open mind. All literature was interesting 
to him, and he read very quickly. After a time the careful nursing 
and skillful medical treatment began to tell, and soon he was al- 
lowed down into the garden, and the good nuns lent him a quiet little 
room near the chapel, where he could sit and read undisturbed. 
Through it all he never complained. He knew that his illness was 
hopeless and his cure impossible, but he wanted to get back once 
more to Doneraile to die in harness amongst his own people. And 
in the early spring his brother took him back to the little village, 
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amidst the trees and the garden that he loved. For sometime we 
had good news of him, everything seemed to be going well, and he 
returned by degrees to the daily round of duty. But it was not for 
long. The heavy hand of illness descended on him again, and 
he had to give up everything. His brother was with him. He 
saw many of his old friends up to a few days before the end. 
Then the final weakness came upon him, and he could see no one. 
He could not even read, he who had so much loved books. Quietly 
and patiently he waited for the end, reciting fervently and fre- 
quently the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin, to whom his devotion 
was great. He had written a beautiful book in her praise, Maric 
Corone. And at last on Rosary Sunday he passed quietly away. 
Catholic Ireland had lost one of its greatest sons. 


IV. 


We are too near him yet to be able to estimate the place he will 
eventually take amongst the writers of our time. His works have 
been translated into all the leading European languages. Great 
masters of literature have spoken of them in terms of well-deserved 
praise. But I do not think that all this ever gave him more than 
a moment’s passing pleasure. To him his priesthood was before 
and above everything else. He won the love and reverence of all 
his people, rich and poor, old and young, ignorant and educated. 
And he was always working and striving for them. He disliked 
all humbugs and charlatans, and measured their worth without say- 
ing a hurtful word. I do not think anyone ever saw him in a 
temper or heard him say a bitter thing. A few days before he 
died, he was looking through some old papers and manuscripts with 
his brother, and they came to a big pile of memoirs and recollections 
which he had written from time to time. ‘“‘ Ah,” he said, “ we 
will burn these, they might hurt some people’s feelings if they were 
ever published.” His friends will regret this decision (which un- 
fortunately he carried out), whilst they respect the fine charity of 
the man. 

He has left behind it is true a finished novel, The Graves of Kil- 
monna, which deals with the rising of ’67, and some other manu- 
scripts, which will no doubt be published in due course. Like all 
his work it is committed to paper fully and perfectly, not in an 
illegible scrawl like Carlyle’s, or with “ walking sticks gone mad” 
(as Tennyson described Dr. W. G. Ward’s), but with characters, 
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deft, uniform, neat, and even elegant, while at the same time simple 
and unaffected. If my readers believe, as I do, that handwriting 
often betrays personal characteristics, they will appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the epithets I have applied to Canon Sheehan’s calli- 
graphy. 

He never let his literary work impair his pastoral efficiency. 
He used to rise early, and offer Mass at Our Lady’s altar in his 
parish church. When not otherwise bound he always applied it 
through her hands to the soul in purgatory that was next to be 
released, for he held that devotion to the Holy Souls is the per- 
fection of charity, just as devotion to our Blessed Lady is the 
secret of all civilization in its reverence for womanhood, and as the 
ineffable mystery of the Eucharist is the solution of all the mysteries 
of life. After breakfast he used to visit the schools or some of his 
parishioners, and in these quiet walks he composed much of what he 
afterwards wrote down. But his favorite place for composition 
was, as I have already said, his garden. Flowers and little children 
were his chief delights. He seldom left Doneraile, and a few weeks 
at the sea—sometimes Ballycotton, sometimes Kilkee—were the only 
holidays he ever took. The sea was ever present to him. 


There could be no solitude here [he wrote], for voices were 
ever calling, calling to you; and you had to shade your eyes 
from the glare of the sunlit foam, that not only dazzled and 
blinded at your feet, but floated up in a kind of sea-dust that 
filled all the air with sun mists,and was shot through and through 
with rainbows that melted and appeared again, and vanished as 
the sunlight fell, or the wind caught the smoke of the breakers 
and flung it back against the steel blue, darkened sea without. 
Far up along the coast, you could see the same glorious phenom- 
enon—a fringe of golden foam breaking helplessly against iron 
barriers; and here and there where a great rock stood alone 
and motionless, cut loose from the mainland by centuries of 
attrition, you might behold cataract after cataract of molten 
gold pouring out and over it, covering it for a moment in a 
glittering sheet of water, and then diminishing into threads of 
silver as the spent waves divided into tiny streamlets and fell. 
It was again the eternal war of nature, the aggressive sea, fling- 
ing its tremendous tonnage of waters on the land; and the 
patient rocks washed and beaten and tortured forever turning 
their faces to the sea. 


You understand now how he loved the sea. 
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V. 


I came again to Doneraile on the day of his funeral. All the 
countryside had come to do him homage. A nation mourned by his 
grave. Lords and members of Parliament, farmers and laborers, 
professional men and artisans, all at one in their sorrow and in their 
loss. But it was in the little house by the river that one missed him 
most. The gentle presence, the quiet voice, the kindly smile, all 
gone. And yet not altogether gone. For his example lives—the 
example of pain borne without complaint, of duty nobly done, of a 
great work for Ireland, and the faith persevered in to the end. 
The procession passed through the little village street, through the 
convent grounds, where he so often went to encourage and help 
the good nuns in their work, and finally they laid him to rest beside 
his church. There his body lies, but his brave soul has gone from 
us—he has passed to his reward. 


In the garden of death, where the singers whose names 
are deathless, 
One with another make music unheard of men. 


“YEA, AND HIS OWN LIFE ALSO.” 
BY FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


Wuat, must I ever whet the altar knife, 
My God and Father? Oh, relent, relent! — 
Wouldst Thou have every tie be rudely rent, 
Of blood, of friendship, mother, child or wife? 
Must heart-beat with its fellow beat have strife, 
And will the edge of war’s arbitrament 
Through raw, through quick, through quivering soul be sent, 
Unto the parting of my life from life? 
Alas, but Thou wilt have it so with me, 
Blending sweet solace with the bleeding smart 
And forging weakness to the strength of Christ. 
Bleak Bethlehem and darkest Calvary 
And spear that slays the slain, teach my faint heart: 
Love is best love when love is sacrificed. 





THE TIME SPIRIT IN MUSIC. 


II. THE PROBLEM OF THE PRESENT. 


BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 
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Pao INCE in Beethoven intellectual design seemed to have 
: yl reached its apogee, no alternative was left the com- 
poser but to seek originality in new color rather than 
in new design. Since in Beethoven pure music was 
at its purest, novelty could only be obtained through 
new elements. So a reaction set in towards mixed music, and spe- 
cifically towards what is called programme music, where the words 
are not sung, but a description of the ideas to be conveyed is printed 
on the programme. Beethoven, himself, gave the impetus to this 
new direction, but he is careful to tell us his descriptive music is 
rather the expression of inward feeling than outward painting. 
Although Beethoven’s intellectual level was not maintained, his intel- 
lectual principle was. It is paramount in Spohr, Weber, Berlioz, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and Dvorak. The 
staggering blow to real music was first dealt by a Wagner. 

Wagner was undoubtedly a very great musician. But Wagner 
came of a family of actors, and he was a dramatist first and 
a musician afterwards. He built his music according to the exi- 
gencies of the dramatic situation. He was not anti-intellectual in 
the same sense as some of the later modernists. He kept an intel- 
lectual grip on all his work, but it was his individual intellect un- 
corrected by the collective intellect. If he made a mistake, he 
stuck to it, and worked it out to its logical consequences. Hence, 
although his music contains some of the finest overtures of all 
time, some of the most entrancing melodies, some of the most 
compelling choruses, it contains, also, many, long, tiresome recita- 
tives. The rarity of closing cadences causes nerve strain. The 
trained musician will not feel it, but the psychological effect on the 
average hearer is decidedly unhealthy. More harmful still is the 
authority given to smaller men to dispense with the laws of beauty, 
and, under plea of sincerity, to express any and every subjective 
state. 

Before an artist answers the question: “ Ought I to express 
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what I feel? ” he ought to ask a previous question: “ Ought I to feel 
what I feel?” If he ponder morbidly an illicit feeling, he is an 
incipient lunatic. If he present it to the general public through 
the medium of a music-drama or a symphonic poem, he is a criminal. 
If he do so and call it sincerity, he is a hypocrite. 

Since exaggerated subjectivism is the selective principle of 
modernism, each modern becomes a class by himself. Strauss, 
Ravel, Moussorgsky, Mahler, Reger, Debussy, Scriabin, Schonberg 
cannot be said to be Wagnerian. No two of them can even be 
called affinities. To keep our inquiry within tangible limits, we will 
choose the last three as representing three degrees of extreme 
modernity. 

Claude-Achille Debussy was born in 1862 at St. Germain-en- 
Laye. He was educated at the Paris Conservatory, and conse- 
quently received a thorough grounding in the classic forms. No 
charge of incompetence can be brought against him. What he 
does, he does with full knowledge and intent. He early showed a 
disposition to assert his independence. The Prix de Rome which 
he won at the Conservatory, enabled him to follow a course of 
study in Italy. Not satisfied he went to Russia to observe the 
extempore music of the wandering gypsies. The outcome of this 
we find as the chief characteristic of his later work—the formless 
expression of primitive, natural impulses. Debussy was fond of 
day-dreaming, and essayed throughout his music to express their 
incoherent and fleeting substance. Whilst living in Rome he sub- 
mitted to the Société des Beaux Arts in Paris two works, first Le 
Printemps, and then, a year later, a setting to a French translation 
of Rosetti’s Blessed Damozel. Although the board of examiners 
was comprised of such moderns as Gounod, Delibes, Massanet, 
Saint-Saéns, Thomas, and Reyer, both works were declared to be 
“ erratic and infected with modernism.” . The rejection of his work 
by the Société des Beaux Arts only stung him into more determined 
rebellion. 

About 1893 Debussy came into prominence. His chief work 
at this time, the one which has given him most fame in England 
and America, was the prelude L’apres-midi d’un faune. It can 
hardly be called descriptive music, nor yet pure music. It attempts 
to express the feelings left after reading Malarme’s poem of the 
same name. He reached the height of his success in 1903, when 
his lyric drama Pelléas et Mélisande, a musical setting to a drama 
by another pseudo-mystic, Maurice Maeterlinck, was produced at 
VOL. XCVIII.—32 
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the Opéra-Comique in Paris. In this there is a certain amount of 
unity owing to the sequence of the story. But it is a literary unity, 
not a musical unity. Musically it is a collection of Debussy’s moods 
and colors. The orchestra provides an atmosphere rather than a 
design as a setting for the voice. 

The composer desires to dispense with what he considers par- 
asitic musical phrases. Melody, he maintains, is anti-lyrical. Its 
rhythm differs from the rhythm of the soul, whose feelings vary 
frequently and rapidly. The music to express these feelings must 
be capable of frequent and rapid change. If musical form does 
not directly adapt itself to express impulse, it must be blotted out. 
Intellectual symphonic development is entirely out of keeping with 
dramatic life and action. When design has been thus cast aside 
nothing is left but color. Those who like the new colors discovered 
by Debussy, call them quaint; those who do not, call them eccentric. 
They are derived from a scale which is a convention of Debussy with 
himself. Some say he picked it up in Russia, others that he made 
it up from the Gregorian modes. In any case, it is certainly not 
Gregorian as it stands. It is, however, well adapted to produce 
that quality of modern music which is called its mystery. 

Debussy does not wish us to inquire too closely into his 
mystery, lest we see through it and it be no longer mystery. Herein 
lies the difference between true and false mysticism. A real mystery 
is a truth partly revealed and partly concealed; by meditating on the 
part revealed we go on receiving new insights into the part con- 
cealed. A false mystery is a truth wherein the known terms are 
too confused and ill-defined for us to grasp it. When we analyze 
the given terms and coordinate them, we understand everything, and 
there is an end to the so-called mystery. Debussy calls such analysis 
un crime de lése-mystére. 

Bach and Beethoven, however, have lost nothing of their 
mystery by analysis. Nay, the more we analyze them, the more 
mystery we find. There is ever a receding “ beyond,” the perennial 
interest which constitutes true mystery. But when mystery is 
obtained by the juxtaposition of unrelated chords, by the repetition 
of unresolved dissonances, by successions of perfect fifths, by spas- 
modic changes of time, devices meant to produce intellectual con- 
fusion, the result is mistiness not mystery. As in all other spheres 
of experience, the problem of intellectualism in music is allied to 
the problem of will. When intellectual light has been snuffed out, 
the only principle of guidance left is animal impulse. 
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In the determinism of irrational nature, Debussy finds his 
“ splendid object-lessons of liberty.” The freedom he asks is not 
the freedom of a reasonable human being. It is an independence 
which is the very antithesis of such freedom, the independence of 
the animal impulses from intellectual control. Recognized beauty 
of musical form must be sacrificed to obtain this end. ‘Therefore,’ 
he says, “no fixed rule should guide the creative artist: rules are 
established by works of art, not for works of art. One should 
seek discipline in freedom, not in the precepts of a philosophy in its 
decline, and that is good only for those who are weak.” 

Debussy was not as advanced in practice as he was in principle. 
His use of the cyclical method gives coherence to large areas of his 
work, and saves much of it from the reproach of mere sensuous- 
ness. Then, too, his practice of applying music to symbolize natural 
sounds kept him in touch with the objective world. His Reflets 
dans l’eau is a beautiful idealization of a rippling stream and the 
trembling shadows beneath it. In his Jardins sous la pluie we can 
hear the drip, drip of the rain, the sharp shower, and afterwards 
the bright sunshine falling on the leaves, but all beautifully idealized, 
as far removed from'vulgar imitation as it is possible to be. If he 
had only balanced human nature as he balanced the nature of the 
streams and clouds and flowers, he might have been the prophet 
whom the exigencies of modern music demand. 

Still more subjective and nebulous is the Russian composer, 
Scriabin. Theosophy is the secret of his eccentricity, and he uses 
all the modern tricks to give its ideas expression. Scriabin was 
born at Moscow in 1872. Educated for a military career, he early 
renounced it to enter the Moscow Conservatory. He studied piano- 
forte, and in 1892 was a gold medalist. He spent much time in 
Paris, Brussels, and Amsterdam, building up his reputation as a 
pianist. In 1898 he returned to the Moscow Conservatory as pro- 
fessor of pianoforte, which position he held until 1903. Then he 
resigned and gave himself entirely to composition. 

Prometheus, “a tone poem of fire, a musical exposition of the 
philosophy of theosophy,”’ has recently won him European 
notoriety. The hero is not the hero of A‘schylus, but one of the 
“Sons of the Flames of Wisdom,” who has as special mission to 
humanity to convey the spark which develops into human intel- 
ligence and consciousness. The chaos in the beginning of things, 
when sounds were elementary and natural, has to be interpreted. 
A theme having confusion in it becomes an inevitable component 
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of the modernist tone poem, an excuse for producing hideous 
sounds, which politeness requires us to call cacophony. 

Scriabin produces his cacophony by the use of a scale basis of 
his own invention. It is something like that of Debussy, only a 
little more eccentric. His work is all tone or musical color. To 
elucidate its meaning, he proposes to invent machines whereby his 
hearers may receive simultaneous sensible impressions of the meta- 
phorical color and smell of music. . The artistic principles so la- 
boriously wrought out by Palestrina, Bach, and Beethoven now fade 
away before the tricks of the light-piano, the color-organ, and the 
smell-machine. Intelligence retires in the presence of sensuality. 
And still the composer cannot express himself, but must issue a long 
descriptive programme to tell his hearers what he means. 

If we take Debussy as analogous to early post-impressionist 
painters, and Scriabin as analogous to the later ones, then we may 
class our next example, Arnold Schénberg, as analogous to the 
futurists. | Debussy and Scriabin had each a definite scale basis, 
scales with some remote foundation in the nature of things. Sch6n- 
berg employs the whole chromatic scale in one chord combination. 
He literally sits on the keyboard of his piano, and thereby produces 
his artistic cacophony! Yet Schénberg is not a member of the Stock 
Exchange playing a Saturday afternoon joke. He is a musician 
of European repute. He was born at Vienna in 1874. In Igo1 
he went to Berlin, acting first as kapellmeister in Wolzogen’s “ Bun- 
tem Theatre,” and later as teacher of composition at the Sternschen 
Konservatorium. In 1903 he returned to Vienna. For seven years 
he worked successfully as a private teacher of composition. In 
1910 he received an appointment for the same subject in the 
Imperial Academy of Music. Late in 1911, however, he returned 
to Berlin. In his book on harmony there is a passage which sums 
up not only his own life work, but the whole of the method of 
modernist art. He says: “ The artist does nothing which other 
people hold to be beautiful. He simply does that which he himself 
feels that he must do.”’* 

Schonberg is an artist who has come to himself. He speaks 
only to the elect. There is a kind of silent outspokenness, whatever 
that may be, between him and his friends. But how may one be- 
come an illuminati? Be open and yielding. Throw aside every- 
thing to which you are accustomed, all principle, conviction, infal- 


*“ Der kunstler tut nichts, was andere fiir schén halten, sondern nur, was ihm 
notwendig ist.” Arnold Schénberg, von Karl Linke, etc., p. 22. 
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libility, nervousness. Put out the lights in the room and listen to 
yourself within. Then suddenly the light will flood your soul. 

If Schonberg cannot express himself in sound, he ex- 
presses himself in paint. His hand is guided not by under- 
standing, but by a strong inexplicable impulse, which overpowers 
the defenceless artist. He has only this feeling: “ Something is 
happening to me. My hand is being led.” When he has finished 
these pictures he calls them “ Visions.” I have two of them lying 
on my desk. One looks like an ape with the earache. The other, 
like Satan in delirium tremens. Such is the drama of the vast in- 
wardness. Schonberg’s music steers us with unerring aim into a 
great chaos. It takes us along paths which give no indication either 
of coming to an end or of going to anywhere. Tradition is the wall 
which bars entrance to the new cacophonious world. Tradition, the 
idol of a bygone day, must be shattered. 

We are loth to follow this movement to its still lower depths. 
It would not be difficult to show its association with rag-time and 
the degenerated dances connected therewith. It is time to ask 
whether there be no way out of the mess. Is there no modern 
school which retains the traditions of the past, and yet is alive to 
the needs of the present and the future? Our English composers 
are very correct, as clear as twice two are four, and as barren. 
Our musical festivals have given birth to an endless number of 
useless oratorios and cantatas, Balaam, Beelzebub, Potiphar, and 
the like. But they are all so prim and uninteresting that they die 
quite young. Even Elgar, whom we would like to claim as the 
Newman of music, has foregone the promise of his Dream of 
Gerontius. We ask again: Is there no living composer who satis- 
fies or at least assuages the modern demand for tone, color, and 
feeling without apostatizing from intellect? Is there no artist 
in musical sound who utters the claims of enhanced individuality 
without apostatizing from the collective judgment? ; 

Such a prophet seems to stand among the French group of 
writers. We may be premature in speaking thus of Vincent d’Indy, - 
but we think we see in him one who understands the aspirations 
of the time-spirit, one who is in constant communication with its 
every slighted movement, yet is thoroughly saturated with and 
enainored of tradition, who, in fine, is capable of speaking the 
ancient truth to the modern world. 

D’Indy inherits his Bach-Beethoven tradition from his master, 
César Franck, who was born at Liége in 1822, and died in 1890. 
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Franck was a professor at the conservatory in Paris. He studied 
and employed every form of the musical art. He is best known, 
however, for his organ compositions, and for his oratorio Les 
Béatitudes. In Les Béatitudes he sustains the beauty of reason, 
clothed with feeling. The music is solid architectural design, and 
alive with mystic poetry. Franck suggests mystery, not by cacoph- 
ony, but by silences. With the fact value there is a spirit value, 
and the silent periods following upon the spoken word give oppor- 
tunity for reflection and inference. 

Franck was alive and working when the Wagnerian crash 
came, and he was courageous enough to stand out against it. His 
was not an unreasonable complaint, but a protest founded on 
a thorough scientific knowledge of his art, and made effectual by 
his strong personality, and the moral authority which he exercised 
on his circle of friends. 

Vincent d’Indy was born at Paris in 1851. With the exuber- 
ance of French youth, he thought he could make a short cut to the 
end without using the means, and wrote a grand opera without 
studying counterpoint and fugue. But just then he had the good 
fortune to fall under Franck’s influence, and became his pupil at 
the conservatory. For several years he played the drums in the 
Colonne orchestra, and eventually acted as chorus master, all to 
gain experience. Out of the fullness of his knowledge he wrote 
three important works: Le Chant de Cloche, a dramatic legend; 
Fervaal, an opera in three acts, and L’Etranger, an opera in two 
acts, all characterized by extraordinary knowledge of technical com- 
binations, and rich fecundity of color. The real genius of d’Indy 
shows itself in that with such a complete knowledge of orchestration 
based on practical experience, he yet depended chiefly on the re- 
sources of design for the production of color. His melody may 
even be called poor, but so intelligently is it manipulated that the 
simplest themes become gorgeous under his treatment. In studying 
M. d’Indy’s work, we realize St. Thomas’ requirement of claritas for 
the perfection of a work of art. Not the clearness of plain banal- 
ities of the two and two make four type, but the clearness of a great 
complexity of elements organized in harmonious unity. 

That master critic, M. Romain Rolland writes of d’Indy: M. 
d’Indy eliminates very little: he organizes. He employs in his 
music the qualities of a commander: intelligence of aim and patient 
will-power to attain, a complete knowledge of the means at his 
disposal, a sense of order, and a mastery of himself and his work. 
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In spite of the variety of materials which he employs, the ensemble 
is always clear.” Although d’Indy was born in Paris, yet his 
parents came from the mountains, and his delight has ever been to 
go to the mountains to breathe in the inspirations of nature. His 
Poéme des Montagnes (1881), his Symphonie sur un theme Mon- 
tagnard francais (1886), and his Jour d’été dans la montagne 
(1905) illustrate both his power to idealize scenes from nature, and 
the evolution of his form from the material to the spiritual. D’Indy 
is now engaged on a great oratorio, St. Christopher. 

It is true d’Indy has many critics. He has not made the 
same splash as Debussy. His work is not so sensational, but it will 
certainly be more permanent. He is above all things an artist. 
But he is also a propagandist, as his connection with the Scuola 
Cantorum shows. 

The Scuola Cantorum is a rival of the conservatory of Paris. 
It was founded by d’Indy, Charles Bordes, and A. Guilmant primar- 
ily for the reform of church music by a return to plain chant and 
Palestrina. ‘To meet the problem of how to apply the restrictions 
of ecclesiastical usage to the enrichment of secular art, its founders 
turned for guidance to the musicians who had set things right after 
Monteverde’s rebellion several centuries earlier—to Heinrich 
Schiitz, and Giovanni Gabriele and the German and Italian com- 
posers of the seventeenth century who prepared the way for Bach. 
In 1900 d’Indy became head of the school, and at once set about 
enlarging its ideals and activities. 

The principles of M. d’Indy and his school may be summed 
up as a strong faith in the classic traditions combined with a sane 
eclecticism; a summary, truly, of the notes of development as 
opposed to corruption. Strong faith in the classic tradition sounds 
the notes of continuity of principles, logical sequence and conserva- 
tive action upon the past. Venture in a sane eclecticism sounds the 
notes of power of assimilation, anticipation of the future and 
chronic vigor. The leader of such a movement cares nothing for 
the glamor of public applause. He may well be content to await 
the steady growth which all history shows to be the condition of 
healthy life. 





THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY JOHN F. FENLON. 


suspect. The recent General Convention of the 

Episcopal Church attracted an unusual degree of 

attention, if big headlines and generous notices in 

the papers had their accustomed effect. Many read- 
ers were won by a pure interest in religion; many others, under 
the inspiration of the press, cherished the devout hope of seeing a 
good fight. The public, which dearly loves to see the godly in 
a fight, was led to expect a battle royal between the Catholic 
and Protestant parties in the Episcopal Church. The convention 
met; the opposing parties debated, divided, skirmished, but they 
did not fight; there were no casualties; hardly anyone lost his 
temper; politeness, urbanity, reigned; excitement there was none. 
It was all a sad disappointment. And so the wearied public to- 
ward the close of October, turned for comfort to the New York 
campaign in the hope (which was realized) that it would bear little 
resemblance to a prayer meeting. The disciple of Mr. Chesterton 
will say they did not fight because they did not feel. It ap- 
pears he will be mistaken. The truth is, we are told, that a 
clash was averted because the feeling was too intense, the havoc 
would be too great; just as modern nations avoid war, because the 
consequences would be too terrible. The battle is yet to be; it 
must be; although it may be fought out silently, on many a field, 
and the victory really won before the last clash on the floor of 
some future convention. In the meantime, although there was no 
great battle, there were several minor ones of significance; and 
much that was said and done at this convention is of interest to 
those who watch the fortunes of religion. 


I. 


Let us begin with the message of the constituted authorities of 
the Church. The bishops, reverting to the exercise of an ancient 
prerogative long fallen into disuse, issued a pastoral letter at 
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the end of the convention. It is a beautiful, and, in some respects, 
a strong document. In these days, when the most earnest prayer of 
Christians is for reunion, it is good for us to hear from the official 
leaders of another Church an utterance with almost every word of 
which we can heartily agree. Its aim is the aim of our Holy 
Father, Pius X.—to restore all things in Christ. Catholics will 
note with more than sympathy its unequivocal assertion of our 
Lord’s divinity; its vivid realization of His unceasing work in the 
world, enlightening, purifying, and strengthening mankind; the 
personal devotion to our Savior which the letter breathes; the long- 
ing for a united Church; the condemnation of godless education, 
the insistence on the necessity of religious education for the pres- 
ervation of the nation; the recognition of eternal truth, dogma, as 
the foundation of religion; and, finally, the high doctrine of the 
Church as the custodian of truth, the representative of Christ on 
earth, and His protagonist in the unending conflict with the wicked- 
ness and ignorance of the world. In all these great truths and 
principles, we are one with the author of the letter, whose mean- 
ing we hope to have given correctly. We trust we are one, too, 
with the great majority of the bishops in whose name’ it is issued ; 
though, knowing the diversity of opinion in the Episcopal Church, 
we are not so sanguine as to believe that all interpret the letter 
precisely in the sense of its author. Some things in it we should 
say differently, and we would add many; but, taking it as it is, we 
are happy to be able to agree with it so heartily. We count it a 
great gain that a document so strong in its doctrines and principles, 
so catholic in tone, is put forth in the name of all the Episcopalian 


bishops. 
II. 


The most distinct advance in Episcopalian opinion which this 
convention marked, in our judgment, is in the earnestness of its con- 
viction about the necessity of Christian education. The note is not 
new, but never before was it so clear and insistent. Danger opens 
our eyes. It has forced the Episcopal Church to see clearly, as all 
the Churches will see in time, that “the foundation of our hope 
for the future of this country, of the Church and of the nation, is 
the Christian education of our children.” 

The spectre which the Episcopalians have seen in their own 
house, is the diminishing interest in religion on the part of children. 
A considerable increase in adult church membership is, strangely 
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enough, accompanied by a falling off in the enrollment of the 
parochial and Sunday schools, and in the number of children con- 
firmed. The decrease in the Sunday school is particularly remark- 
able, being a loss of sixteen thousand since 1910. Furthermore, the 
Sunday school, which ought to be the aid of the Church, has be- 
come to no small extent its rival or supplanter; a kind of children’s 
church, as I believe it is called. The children who go to Sunday 
school, having had enough religion for one day, seldom accompany 
their parents to the family pew. Apparently, they have little sense 
of the meaning of divine worship. The church is no more sacred 
than the class-room, where they may sing hymns and listen to a 
discourse. Would this be so, we may ask parenthetically, if they 
believed in the Real Presence of Christ and in a Sacrifice? It is 
not surprising, then, that after Sunday school days are gone forever, 
a very large percentage, perhaps seventy-five per cent of the boys, 
disappear as active members of the Church. No doubt, much 
of the blame must fall where the committee which makes this report 
places the whole of it: upon the indifference of parents. “ We can- 
not escape the conclusion,” it declares, “that parental neglect, and 
the non-attendance of children at service and Sunday school, may 
cost us our very existence as a Church in this nation.” 

The situation is serious: what can mend it? Is it the public 
school? We note it as a sign of the times that hardly one word was 
said at this convention in praise of our public school system; and 
nobody seemed to regard it as an aid to religion. The most radical 
and outspoken was Bishop Brent, whose words condensed as much 
wisdom and practical sense in a short space as any speech on this 
subject we remember to have read. The Bishop finds in our public 
school system “‘a degree of moral failure,’ “a degree of moral 
chaos ” which threatens the life of our country. ‘“ Am I not right 
in saying,” he asks, “that many of you who are just as loyal to 
the spirit of democracy as I am, are sending your children to 
Church schools because you are afraid for the morals of your chil- 
dren?” He instances the proposal to teach “ sex hygiene” as an 
indication of that moral failure, as well as a fresh danger for the 
children. 

Our secular system of education, however, according to most 
of the speakers, is fixed and permanent; a change cannot be made 
and ought not to be attempted. Nevertheless, a resolution was 
passed without debate, instructing their General Board of Religious 
Education 
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to take up the whole question of moral and ethical education 
in the public schools, and to effect, if possible, through codpera- 
tion with other religious bodies, a system of instruction com- 
mensurate with the needs of our youth, together with such forms 
and exercises as will conduce to the truest patriotism, the high- 
est sense of personal integrity and purity of life, and that as one 
means of furthering this object, the General Board of Religious 
Education be instructed to take prompt action to promote the 
daily reading of a portion of the Holy Scriptures in the public 
schools. 


It seems, however, to 


The import of this is not yet clear. 
“ unde- 


evidence a desire (we do not say a design) to introduce 

nominational religion ” into the public schools. There are no indi- 

cations that any attempt of this kind could succeed for many years 

to come. It would be opposed by the great majority of non- 

Catholics; and by Catholics as well. Whatever be the meaning 

of this resolution, the dominant sentiment at the convention seems 

to be crystallized in this saying of Bishop Brent, that “ religious 

teaching in schools is the normal thing.” It is secular education, 

education with God and religion eliminated, which is the abnormal 

thing, deformed, maimed, as truly piteous as a child born blind. 

The idea was put in the clearest light by Mr. George Wharton 
Pepper. 

Education without religion [he says] is no education at all. 

There cannot possibly be a religious education and a secular 

education. There is only education, and these two elements 

must enter into it. This being so, if you neglect the religious 

part of education, you make a mess of the whole matter. 

Education consists in drawing out of a man all that is noblest 

and best in him, and the very noblest and best thing is for a 

man to find God and know that he has found Him. 


Bearing in mind these words of Mr. Pepper, as well as Bishop 
Brent’s opinion of public school education, let us read now the 
statement put forth at the end of the convention in the name of 
all the bishops. ‘“ The noblest faculty of the human soul is the 
capacity of knowing and realizing the presence of God; and a sys- 
tem for the training of youth which should make no provision at 
all for the development of this faculty, would be a travesty of 
education and a menace to civilization.” Strong language, indeed. 
It is put hypothetically, for the House of Bishops would not 
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countenance a direct attack on the public schools; but its appli- 
cation is obvious. 

It is but a short time since none but Catholic priests and 
bishops dared to use such language: it will not be long before 
the sad logic of facts—the decline of religion, the thinning of 
Sunday school ranks, the decay of morals among children and 
youth—will cause the leaders of other Churches besides the Epis- 
copal to see a great light. History will record (we grow prophetic, 
for there are some things too plain not to be foreseen) that one 
of the most curious anomalies of the nineteenth century was this, 
viz., that the religious teachers of a people enthusiastically em- 
braced the suicidal policy of opposing the daily teaching of religion 
in the schools. Already many of them realize that the only hope 
of preserving the Protestant Churches lies in some system of re- 
ligious training more efficient than the Sunday school. Children 
need the daily bread of religious instruction and influence; is it 
possible for them to thrive on a cream puff Sunday afternoons? 

For the Episcopal Church to reduce its high ideal to practice 
—to create parochial and secondary schools and colleges—is no 
light task. Conditions are not favorable. We must remember 
that the Episcopalians are a relatively small and widely-dispersed 
body. Parochial schools are necessarily local; and as it rarely 
happens that Episcopalian children are numerous enough in a 
neighborhood to justify starting a parochial school, success in this 
line is quite limited, and prospects are not bright. Their secondary 
schools for both boys and girls thrive better, some of them being 
among the very best in the country. Unhappily, they are usually 
for the very rich. What the Church needs urgently, as Bishop 
Brent points out, is an increase of secondary schools for people of 
modest means. Strange, with all the wealth of Episcopalians, 
they do scarcely anything to supply this need. Their rich men 
prefer to endow secular colleges. The Church thinks it wiser to 
spend its millions on the numberless struggling or moribund little 
‘missions that dot this land. It even prefers to waste, as it seems 
to us, its money and men and women in the effort to convert Cubans, 
Porto Ricans, Haitians, Mexicans, Panamanians, Brazilians, etc., 
many of whom, we are sure, need the Gospel very sadly, as sadly, 
perhaps, as the unchurched millions in our slums, possibly even as 
sadly (who knows?) as the unchurched myriads in our fashionable 
suburbs, apartment houses, palaces, and Newport villas; yet, sadly 
as they need the Gospel, they have shown only a very feeble desire 
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to receive it from Protestant missionaries. If the Episcopal Church 
concentrates its efforts on building up its own life; if, heeding 
the advice of Bishop Brent and men like him, who see things, it 
develops teaching vocations among the many earnest men and 
women of its communion; if it multiplies schools where God 
and our Savior Jesus Christ may be named and honored and wor- 
shipped, then will there be great hope of preserving its children from 
the materialism and agnosticism of our secular education. None 
avish them this success more heartily than Catholics. 












III. 










The idea of social service has seized strong hold upon Epis- 
copalians. It stirred this convention to enthusiasm. How much 
of this was real, how much the sort that flourishes at conventions 
and dies the day after, we do not know; but there can be no doubt 
that a new spirit is kindling the hearts of many. The Episcopal 
Church has always been considered the ally of the rich classes, 
the apologist of capital. It used to have hardly any contact at all 
with the poor; and the little it knew about them aroused no warm 
sympathy for their lot. The present convention was very much oc- 
cupied with conditions among the poor, and with the question of 
social justice. When we read the speeches of some, we are inclined 
to believe that the pendulum is swinging towards the other extreme, 
Socialism; but these are, of course, the more ardent and radical 
minds. The convention created a permanent Joint Commission 
of Social Service, and referred to it, among other resolutions, the 
following which deserves notice and consideration: 

















Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring: That we, the 
members of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, do hereby affirm that the Church stands for the ideal of 
social justice, and that it demands the achievement of a social 
order in which there shall be a more equitable distribution of 
wealth; in which the social cause of poverty and the gross hu- 
man waste of the present order shall be eliminated; and in 
which every worker shall have a just return for that which he 
produces, a fair opportunity for self-development, and a 
fair share in all the gains of progress. And _ since 
such a social order can only be achieved progressively 
by the effort of men and women, who, in the spirit of Christ, 
put the common welfare above private gain, the Church calls 
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upon every communicant, clerical and lay, seriously to take part, 
and to study the complex conditions under which we are called 
upon to live, and so to act that the present prejudice, hate 
and injustice may be supplanted by mutual understanding, sym- 
pathy and just dealings, and the ideal of thorough-going democ- 
racy may be finally realized in our land. 


This is excellent: it is immeasyrably truer and better and 
wiser than a resolution merely proclaiming the Church the defender 
of private property and the foe of Socialism. This great truth has 
become a hoary platitude; the effect of insisting upon it, if that 
is the only message one has for this age, is to convince the convinced, 
to cause doubters to scorn and deniers to rage. Those who thunder 
denunciations against Socialism, and have only enough breath left 
to whisper a gentle impeachment of the terrible and inveterate in- 
justices of society, are among the most efficient allies of the social- 
ists. The only possible way of preventing the spread of social 
discontent and socialistic ideas, is to root out some of the most glar- 
ing injustices of society, and by continued progress to approach 
nearer and nearer to the ideal of social justice. This, we take it, 
is the wisdom that has dictated this resolution; and it is a very 
promising sign of the times when a Church made up so largely 
of the capitalistic classes should so clearly and strongly confess 
the evils resulting from the capitalistic system, but not necessarily 
inherent in it. The resolution, however, be it noted, does not 
advocate social justice as a preventive of Socialism. Justice is 
justice, and should be wrought if there were never a danger of So- 
cialism; the menace of Socialism, however, is having as one happy 
effect the quickening of our sense of social justice. 

There is an earnest desire abroad to redeem the Episcopal 
Church from the disgrace of being the Church of the rich and 
fashionable. Exclusiveness and the smug sense of superiority, 
which are said to be far too prevalent among them, are denounced 
in scathing terms which no outsider would feel justified in using. 
There was no lack of frank self-criticism during these weeks. 
It has been practised in the past, also; but we have never heard 
that it led to the creation of churches in which a goodly number 
of the poor worshipped side by side with Morgans and Vanderbilts 
and Astors. It is hard to learn the lesson of the equality of all 
before the altar of God, as well as in the sight of God; it is one of 
the lessons men learn best, and most readily on their knees before 
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His Real Presence on the real altar of the Sacrifice. If the spirit 
of democracy is not yet very vigorous among Episcopalians, the 
Church is at least turning to the people, and particularly to the poor ; 
and they are ill acquainted with the Episcopal Church who do not 
know that it has many men and women working among the poor of 
our large cities, with an earnest desire to better their material and 
moral and spiritual condition. 


IV. 


One thing made plain by the convention is an ever-increasing 
desire for a fuller sacramental, ritualistic, and liturgical life in 
the Church. There is a yearning in many hearts for some of 
these divine helps which mean so much to Catholics, because they 
are received with so deep and spiritual a faith. This desire is 
showing itself notably in the case of the sick, in those whose 
need of spiritual ministration is most urgent. Catholics have 
always thought it strange that so many Episcopalians (are they 
not the vast majority?) should be content to face death and the 
judgment throne of God with no desire of the Sacrament. We do 
not, of course, believe they have a true Sacrament; but they 
profess to believe they receive in it or with it the Body and 
Blood of their Savior which He declared necessary for our spiritual 
life (John vi. 53). Yet most of these persons seem never to have 
realized the meaning of their faith; else, where is their love of 
their Savior? where is their desire to be made pure and free from 
sin, and thus be prepared to meet Him Who is the Judge as well 
as the Savior of mankind? It is, then, a touching and hopeful 
sign when an increasing number of the sick, as we are assured, 
manifest a desire for the Sacrament: it betokens a deeper sense 
of sin, a keener perception of their soul’s needs, and a livelier faith 
in Christ. There is a wish on the part of thoughtful men in the 
Church to meet this practical need of their people. The present 
communion service for the sick is often found inconvenient, as it 
requires the consecration; hence, the demand for the reservation 
of the Sacrament. The prejudice against reserving the Sacrament 
is still dominant in the Episcopal Church, and the practice is not 
authorized, as this would almost be equivalent to sanctioning belief 
in the Real Presence. This the Church is certainly not yet ready to 
do. Ardent high churchmen have overleapt the official barrier, and 
have begun to reserve the Sacrament and carry it to the sick. A form 
of prayers for this service is now recommended by an official com- 
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mission, and, if reported favorably, will come up for adoption at 
the next convention. It is safe to prophesy that it will not then be 
adopted in such a form as to commit the Church to a belief in 
the Real Presence. ' 

Incidentally, the practice of reserving the Sacrament is also 
an adoption of the Catholic Church’s custom, among the laity, of 
communion under the form of bread alone. As faith in the Real 
Presence deepens, there is less attachment to the unessential custom 
of partaking of the cup. The reception of Christ Himself, the 
one thing essential, is accomplished under the one form as com- 
pletely as under both. The use of the cup is regarded as a menace 
to health by one delegation in the convention, which proposed as 
a remedy the practice of intinction, or the dipping of the bread 
into the wine. This expedient is not likely to prove the most prac- 
tical, if ever adopted. The Catholic custom is the true solution of 
the difficulty. 

Parallel to the desire of the sick for the Sacrament is the 
desire, now declared to be widespread, for the anointing of the sick 
with oil in the name of the Savior. The use of this rite, which is 
growing, has arisen and spread entirely without authorization, “each 
priest using such prayers as he sees fit.” The form of prayer most 
in use, I am told, is a translation of our own; a new form was sub- 
mitted and referred to the Commission on the Prayer Book. The 
impulse to the spread of this practice, which is still very far from 
being general, came chiefly from the example of the Catholic 
Church, but partly also from the belief in faith cure among follow- 
ers of the Emmanuel movement. At present there seems to be a 
disposition among many to believe, with St. James, that the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick man, but not to go so far as the Apostle, 
and believe that if he be in sins they shall be forgiven him. At any 
rate, we welcome the advance many are making towards Catholic 
doctrine in regard both to this sacrament and to the Eucharist. 

The abiding, eternal question of revising and enriching the 
liturgy was, naturally, the subject of much discussion and many 
memorials. Few, if any, are satisfied with the Prayer Book in its 
present form; it is felt to be too rigid and monotonous, while the 
Catholic-minded men feel also how sad is the mutilation inflicted 
by the reformers of the sixteenth century upon the rich and mag- 
nificent liturgy of the Catholic Church. The question is likewise a 
very vital one to-day in the Church of England, where a group of 
scholars, said to be well versed in liturgy, have just put forth 
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a revised version of the Prayer Book. Lex orandi, lex credendi. 
The revisers, whether in America or in England, have an impossible 
task; for if a Church is to have a real liturgy, and express in 
beautiful language and rites its deepest beliefs and sentiments, 
how is that possible unless its faith be one? And though they 
have but one creed, who knows better than our Episcopalian breth- 
ren, however unwelcome it may be to be reminded of it, that the 
faiths among them are multitudinous? It is possible and perhaps 
not difficult to suggest improvements in the liturgy that may be 
generally welcomed; but to compose a liturgy that will satisfy 
the variety of minds in the Episcopal Church, is a task beyond 
the wit of man. The Gordian Knot may be cut, however; and 
many ministers solve the difficulty by making additions to the 
liturgy which please their own taste, and harmonize with their own 
beliefs and sentiments. The Prayer Book is no longer reverenced 
as it once was. How reverential was the attitude of Newman and 
the Tractarians! They regarded it almost as an inspired book. 

A kindred question is the enrichment of the calendar, 
which, in the revised American form, contains no saint who 
lived after the Apostolic age. This remnant of pure, unmitigated 
Protestantism is naturally extremely distasteful to those who claim 
to be children of the Catholic Church, and kin with the saints of all 
times. They would, therefore, place upon their calendar certain 
of the fathers; great apostles of the nations, such as St. Patrick, 
St. Boniface, St. Willibrord, “ the patron saint of the old Catholics ;” 
certain notable medizval and later Saints, such as St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Jeanne d’Arc, and St. Catharine of Siena. While 
thus satisfying their feeling of kinship with the saints of the 
Church, they would also vindicate for their own Churches of 
England and America the honor of raising up saints. The idea 
at the root of this is certainly true, and the sentiment right; for the 
Anglican and Episcopal Churches cannot be truly Catholic unless 
they are in communion with the Church of the saints, and unless 
they themselves can prove the indwelling of the Holy Spirit by 
the eminent sanctity of some, at least, of their children. Unfor- 
tunately for the strength of their position, there is no deep sentiment, 
either in the English or American Church, which would proclaim 
any son of theirs a true Catholic saint. Even those most deeply 
venerated have never received the veneration accorded to saints. 
And when the question arises as to the tribunal which will judge 
of sainthood, it will be a difficult matter, we fancy, to get the 
VOL, XCVIII.— 33 
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majority of Episcopalians to take seriously the competence of the 
General Convention. 

One suggestion in this connection was the occasion of some 
hilarity in the daily press, which, however, did not report it quite 
fairly. It was not proposed, exactly, to place George Washington 
among the canonized saints. The proposal was, as the layman who 
made it explains, to place his birthday on the calendar, and thus 
“to give the stamp of the Church’s approval to the patriotic com- 
memoration of George Washington.” This idea is startling, and 
opens up a long vista of possibilities. We gaze adown the long 
calendar from New Year’s Day to December 31st; nearly every 
niche is vacant. Now patriots are more easily discovered than 
saints, and it would be an easy and pleasant occupation to enrich 
the calendar with the imposing figures of American patriots and 
worthies. The gentleman who made the suggestion was not as 
happily inspired as usual. It is pure positivism; once admit the 
principle, and the enriched calendar would soon resemble West- 
minster Abbey, which was dedicated to the glory of God and His 
saints, and turned to the glory of the nation’s heroes. And heroes 
are rarely heroic in sanctity, even when they are the fathers of their 
country. The one only passport to the saints’ calendar which is 
honored by the Catholic Church is heroic sanctity. 

The reform of marriage discipline is a very urgent matter. 
It is all the more urgent because the Episcopal Church has been 
going on all these years with very little marriage discipline, either 
on paper or in practice. In regard to divorce, however, it has 
maintained a far better standard than other Protestant Churches. 
The Catholic ideal forbidding any sundering of a lawfully con- 
tracted and complete marriage, is upheld by very many Episcopal- 
ians, particularly among the clergy, but conventions meet and con- 
ventions dissolve, yet divorce and the remarriage of a divorced per- 
son remain permissible. A formal report on the question will be 
presented to the next convention. Despite the absence of legislation, 
the Catholic ideal is steadily gaining ground; members of the Epis- 
copal and of other Churches are coming to see that this ideal must be 
the mind of Christ. Before many years, we are hoping a General 
Convention will enact a canon absolutely prohibiting divorce. This 
reform will require courage, for many of the laity bitterly oppose 
such a canon; but the Church cannot stand up forever against its 
most enlightened opinion. It is conscious, too, of a great oppor- 
tunity of leadership; for if it purges itself of its sins, it will 
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become the champion of Christian marriage among the Protestant 
public. It will be bound to have a deep influence upon the other 
Protestant Churches, which, in their turn, are becoming aware that 
they have wandered still further from the ideal of Christ. 

The Ne Temere decree of Pope Pius X., as this convention 
shows, is resented by many Episcopalians; in so far, at least, as it 
enacts that a marriage between a Catholic and a non-Catholic is 
valid only when witnessed by a duly authorized Catholic priest. 
We cannot compress an explanation and a defence of the Ne Temere 
decree into our brief remaining space. Let us remark, however, 
that many seem to misunderstand the import of the law. One would 
imagine its main purpose was to insult Protestants. Some people, 
like many Orangemen and German Protestants, seem to crave to be 
insulted by the Pope: we expect better judgment from most Epis- 
copalians. The law is made, of course, for Catholics, and its 
purpose is to safeguard the sacredness and inviolability of mar- 
riage. j 
Let us, for a moment, consider the tables reversed. Let the 
Episcopal Church decide not to recognize any marriage between an 
Episcopalian and a Catholic unless the ceremony be performed 
by an Episcopalian minister. I am very sure we Catholics should 
not mind it in the least; we should look upon the law as a matter 
of home discipline which concerned its own members; and as we 
do not believe in the infallibility of a General Convention, its deci- 
sion would not cause a single ripple of uneasiness in our conscience, 
nor one twinge of resentment in our hearts. 


Many reflections crowd the mind in watching, on the one hand, 
these efforts to Catholicize the Episcopal Church, and, on the other, 
the active opposition as well as the great force of inertia by which 
they are resisted; in studying the actual working of Church au- 
thority and the real power controlling it; and, finally, in trying 
to estimate the value of the title upon which the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church might claim the right to be called Catholic, and to be 
recognized as Catholic by all Christendom. What the reflections 
of the writer are, it ought not to be difficult to divine; but it is 
surely high time to leave the reader, for the present at least, to 
his own reflections. 





THE SISTERS OF PERPETUAL ADORATION. 


BY E. M. DINNIS. 


Tuey lingered when the banqueting had ceased 


To thank Thee, and the moments sped apace; 
Still at the undiminishable feast 
They say perpetual grace, 
Thy guests, dear Lord, who while the years take wing 


Their Benedicite before Thine altar sing. 


For hunger hath not naked left the Board 
Whose Heavenly Food the quickening Spirit held; 
That Love her gift might render to the Lord 
To stay Thou wert compelled, 
Though for the guest the board no more was spread— 
How could they let Thee go, Thou Who art Living Bread? 


For these brief, beauteous moments of the morn 

When Thou didst deign within their hearts to dwell, 
Demand the intervening hours forlorn 

Wherein Thy praise to tell. 
So must they needs, in love and holy fear, 


Adore Thee from afar, Who came so near—so near! 


Healed by the Living Balm we passed, all-swift, 
Back to our world, but these remained behind 
To thank the Giver, present in the Gift 
Upon the altar shrined. 
One word in gratitude they paused to say, 
And in that “ Thank You, Lord!” a lifetime passed away. 





THE CURSE OF CASTLE EAGLE, 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE TRUCE. 


T was a month later when Meg came back to prepare 
for the travelers. She had been very happy in the 
dear, shabby, comfortable, love-lit home, less populated 
now than of old, since so many of the children were at 
school. 

“You'll be staying with us now, Meg?” said 
Terence Hildebrand fondly, the evening she came home. “ Sure the 
house is not the same with so many of the children out of it. I do 
sometimes awake in the night, and ask myself where my children are 
all gone to. I never thought I’d have a little girl of mine earning her 
bread.” 

Meg kissed him. ° 

“ Pauline is very happy with the Archduchess,” she said. Pauline 
was the second sister who had gone to take Meg’s place. “ Now that 
Aunt Agatha has come you won’t miss her. Are we not lucky girls, 
we Hildebrands, that when we must go out into the world we should 
find such dear employers?” 

“You're really happy at Castle Eagle?” Terence Hildebrand 
asked wistfully. “Isn’t it a gloomy place with all that trouble hang- 
ing over it? I was grieved to the heart, indeed I was so, when I heard 
of the loss of the yacht; I suppose there’s no doubt the poor fellow’s 
gone with it. Ireland could ill afford to lose the like of him.” 

Another time Meg had commented to her father on the strange 
coincidence of a Hildebrand entering the house of a Rosse, leading 
him on to tell the old story in his own way, which, except in the 
matter of detail, did not differ materially from the story as she had 
heard it. 

“T was all against your going at first, Meg,” he said; “ but after- 
wards I knew I could trust my girl.” 

Meg said nothing, but she wondered what her father would think 
if he knew that day and night now she prayed that it might be given 
to her, a Hildebrand, to help to fight the shadows which lay heavily 
upon the Earls of Turloughmore. She was half-shocked, also, because 
she was so eager to go back. There was something of contrition in the 
way she kissed her father and the children the morning she left. 
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Terence was a little puzzled and shy before his daughter’s ardent em- 
brace, and the flash of tears in her eyes. 

“ There, Meg, there!” he said soothingly. ‘If you care so much, 
child, in the name of heaven stay at home. I'll write and say they 
can’t have you. Mary O’Neill let me in for this. I never meant you 
to go off earning your bread instead of enjoying yourself as you ought 
to at your age.” 

“In the name of heaven I must go,” she said, smiling through 
her tears. “ You cannot imagine, papa, how much I have to do. 
If you knew you would be the first to tell me to go.” 

“Why then go and God speed you!” Terence said, standing by 
the car which was to convey his daughter to the station. 

Meg was haunted after the train had sped on its way, leaving him 
behind, by the memory of her father’s solitary figure as he stood at 
the end of the platform, while she leant out to wave a last farewell; 
he had run with the train the length of the platform to see the last 
of her. 

“Tt isn’t Budapest, papa,” she had called out to him. “I can 
be home any time in a few hours,” and she saw by the smile on his 
rosy face under the grizzled hair that he had heard her, and was 
comforted. 

After a couple of hours in the train she changed, crossed country 
by a slowly-crawling, loop-line train: reached a junction and went 
south. The warmth of the south came up to greet her. She saw the 
mountains: between the mountains lay golden tracts of fertile lands. 
The train ran by towns, in valleys with a river flowing through them, 
the hills either side clothed in richness. She tried to read a book, and 
could not, because of the haste of her spirit. At last in the distance 
rose up the blue hills beyond Castle Eagle. At last she was nearly 
home. 

The country had clothed itself in verdure since she had last seen 
it. Anything it had had of a gloomy and forbidding aspect in the 
winter had passed away. Streams were singing in all the fields, and 
the trees were out in their first verdure. The pastures were full of 
daisies. The meadows spread a richness of color, which came to her 
with a shock of delight. Asa background the greenness almost dazzled 
the eye: if it were not the most restful of colors she could not have 
looked at it. 

For a day or two she should be alone at Castle Eagle, except for 
the servants. The Dowager, who had many friends, had been called 
away to one who was sick. Meg was disappointed not to see again 
the old lady who had seemed so ready to enter with her into a 
conspiracy for the good of the family. She went on thinking of the 
doom of her friends. Were the Rosses to come to an end and their 
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possessions pass to the cousin three-parts English by blood, whole 
English by birth, training, education, and traditions, because the last 
of the Rosses was sickly and ready tq lay down the burden of his race 
for someone who could take it up without the doom attached to it? 
Her heart cried out against the thought. The good family which 
Ireland could so ill spare! 

She remembered how Lady Turloughmore had said, lifting her 
head proudly above her grief, that it had been worth while, that 
despite all the shadows it had been worth while, and that there were 
others who would have found it worth while if she had not. Meg’s 
face softened and glowed. She was looking out of the carriage win- 
dow at the distant blue hills coming nearer and nearer. She was alone, 
and she spoke above her breath, startling herself. 

“ Oh, my dear,” she said, and it might have been a quotation from 
Lady Turloughmore: “there are women who would not count the cost.” 

The orchard trees below the terraces of Castle Eagle were still 
in a wild bloom of tossed shell-pink and white when she drove up to 
the door. The creepers which ran over the house front and up the 
side of the tower were shining and glossy-green. The window boxes 
had been filled, and their brilliant color shone out against the back- 
ground of the windows. 

She received a passionate welcome from the dogs. Phelim re- 
ceived her with a beaming face, and Kate ran down the stairs to take 
her small parcels and carry them to her room, with “ You’re welcome 
as flowers in spring, Miss,” on her tongue. Even Mrs. Browne, who 
was no longer as light on her feet as she had been, climbed from the 
housekeeper’s room in the basement to welcome Meg back. 

While she unpacked her trunk, Kate gave her the local news. 
Not much of it, for neighbors were few and far between. Julia, she 
said, was growing “more of a torment” than ever. She hadn’t yet 
got the wind out of her head. 

“Tis annoyin’ her ladyship she’ll be instead of lettin’ the creature 
rest. Her tongue’s never off his poor lordship. God rest him; an’ 
she’s as merry as a cricket makin’ ready for him that’ll never come 
home. I wouldn’t be botherin’ wid her to-night, Miss,” Kate said earn- 
estly. ‘‘’Tis as like as not you’d find her in bed. She doesn’t seem 
to know day from night half the time. I hope to goodness she won’t 
be burnin’ herself to death in her bed, an’ the rest of us with her, one 
of these nights. ’Tis in an’ out like a dog at a fair, it do be wid her, 
seein’ if the Earl is come, enough to break anyone’s heart, an’ him 
tossin’ about in the say. “Tis the handsome gentleman he was, and 
many a poor girl would have given up all for him if he asked her, but 
he never did, not like some gentlemen I could tell of. The Rosses 
were always good.” 
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Meg’s heart lifted at the praise. She was so glad the Rosses 
were always good. She had a fear that if they were not so good she 
might yet have been constrained, unhappily, to love them. Now she 
was happy in the house, among these familiar things that awaited 
them, with a peace, like a truce of God, lying sweetly on the world. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE DAWN. 


Meg was very glad to sleep, and she slept, but she was soon 
awakened. In the furbishing of the room which had taken place in 
her absence, the curtains with which her bed head was draped had been 
removed, and white linen ones substituted. At the head of her bed the 
starched curtains gaped, and she had not noticed it. Now she felt a 
draught stirring her hair on the pillow; it had aroused her as though 
cold fingers had passed through her hair. Sleepily she got up, leaning 
on an elbow to draw the curtains closer. Her hand touched the wall. 
She discovered that it was chintz drawn tight as a drum that covered 
the walls, and not a flowery paper as she had thought it. 

She fell asleep, having drawn the curtains. She awoke once more, 
this time with her heart in her mouth. There had been some noise 
close to her ear. A tremendous noise. It might have been the report 
of a gun. She had an idea that she smelt powder. The crackling 
of wood had been in her ears. Surely there was a smell of burning 
wood. She jumped out of bed in some alarm, and went out into the 
corridor. The house lay in the strange unreal light of the summer 
dawn. Through the windows she caught a glimpse of the fields still 
asleep: the hills with the mists curling and rolling away from them. 
In the fields were cattle and sheep. Above the hills hung an eagle, 
motionless it seemed. The world looked like a picture, still life indeed, 
as it looks at early morning, awaiting the touch that shall bid it live. 
There was no smoke in the corridor. The air was fresh and pure. 
Not a stir in the house. The servants were not yet lighting the morning 
fires. She went back into her room. The grayness of the dews had 
been on the fields, and she felt cold in her thin nightgown, with her 
windows open to the sea. The faint smell of wood smoke still lin- 
gered. She explained it to herself. The gardeners had left a heap 
of smoking rubbish somewhere. She remembered to have seen a spiral 
of smoke ascending in the courtyard. 

She must have dreamt the noise—unless it came from the sea. 
The sea was calm, almost waveiess, as though it could never be lashed 
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to fury. From the short grass, dry and brittle, studded with a myriad 
little snail shells, over the Wolves and the Little Beach, the larks rose 
shrilling into the air. The gulls wheeled and poised, uttering shrill 
cries. Everything was sweet and quiet. She must certainly have 
dreamt the noisé. A memory came to her of having heard such a noise 
before, in the winter darkness. Then she had been terrified at first. 
But who could be frightened now, with the long shaft of the morning 
sun piercing the blinds and falling goldenly on her bed? Yet the early 
morning had a strange sense of solitude. She lay with closed eyes, 
and while she waited for sleep to come, the clock in the stable yard 
struck four o’clock. 

She was not to sleep so easily, although there was a drowsiness 
upon her. Prince, who had welcomed her in the corridor with a 
quiet and dignified delight characteristic of him, had followed her into 
the room. Now he showed a curious uneasiness, sniffing and whining 
about the walls. She called him to her sleepily, laying a hand upon 
his head, and presently he lay down on the rug beside her, and was 
quiet while she slept. She said to herself, getting up in the familiar 
morning room, that if such things had happened in the winter dark she 
might well be frightened. Impossible to be afraid in the shining 
summer dawn, and with the companionship of such a splendid brave 
protector as Prince. 

She was standing, brushing out her long hair at the glass. It was 
full of light. The sun was in it, and brought a million sparks and 
running trails of light, as you sometimes see it in a peat fire when there 
is a meteoric trail of light and then darkness. Her brush lifted in her 
hand she had a sudden revelation; she turned and stared at the wall 
behind her, the wall against which the head of her bed stood. She had 
discovered the reason for the chintz, and also for the curious chill she 
had often felt in the room despite warm rugs and deep carpets and 
splendid fires. The wall of her room was the wall of the tower. The 
chintz was stretched tightly over its irregularities and roughnesses. 
She could see and feel them through it. The next thing that occurred 
was—had there ever been any communication between the tower and 
her room. She drew the little French bedstead away from the wall. 
She passed her hands over the chintz. There. was nothing but the 
‘hardness of the stone beneath. She could feel the rough edges of 
the granite under her hand—the strong wall of the tower, built for 
eternity rather than time, enclosing its secret as in the bowels of the 
earth and the depths of the sea. 

Her imagination leaped beyond the stone wall, and saw the crumbl- 
ing skeleton of the man who had starved to death there, caught by his 
remorseless enemy like a rat in a trap. A handful of crumbling bones 
amid the litter of ages, the sand, the dead leaves on the floor, in the 
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dimness of the stone room pierced only by the arrow-slit. She won- 
dered if the poor soul was at rest; if it craved a sleeping place in 
the green earth for what remained of its body. “ May the Lord have 
mercy upon Conall M’Garvey,” she said, as many a one had said 
before her. She tried to banish the tremor of fear that shook her 
with the discovery. She could not be afraid in broad daylight. She 
had a thought that she would ask permission to change her room. 
But no: that would be cowardice; that would be running away; that 
would be to yield to the superstition against which she had talked so 
bravely. 

Supposing there had been a noise—she wasn’t sure there had been, 
that she had not dreamt it—it could have no power over her in this 
golden day. Something of a strange happiness seemed to brood 
over the world. She dressed herself quickly, and went down into the 
dew-drenched garden where the birds were singing. The mists had 
rolled away from the mountains, while yet the plains might have been 
a lake, so motionless was the surface of silver that hid the fields, and 
villages within its depths. The world seemed new-made, so beautiful 
was it; just straight from the hands of God. There was a brooding 
happiness and peace in the day. They are such days in human life, 
foretastes of heaven, when beatitude seems to fill the heart flowing in, 
brimming it to its heights, filling it to its depths, like the sea. She asked 
herself why she felt such a radiant happiness. Was it because Lady 
Turloughmore and Lord Erris were coming home? She had good 
reports of them. Lady Turloughmore had gained a measure of resig- 
nation. Her bodily health had benefited by the peace of her spirit. 

As she stood dipping her finger in the fountain, a flock of pigeons, 
which had come to drink, strutting daintily about her feet—they 
looked so clean, so demure with their feathers of slate gray and their 
feet like scarlet sealing-wax—she was again struck with a sense of 
the unreality of the morning world. It looked so clean and clear, 
emerging from the mists. One shared in the renewal of everything, 
being out in it. The sense of being utterly alone in that shining, 
morning world, gave her a thrill of delight. She had a good deal 
of time to put in before the servants were about. They took it more 
easily than usual in the absence of the family, and it had been some- 
thing of a distress to Kate that Miss Hildebrand would not have her 
breakfast in bed, and be pampered and lapped about in luxury, but must 
get up and dive into a stone-cold bath, and go walking on an empty 
stomach, which to Kate’s mind were about as dangerous things as 
anyone could do. She looked about her, and saw that the mists were 
clearing away before the power of the sun. The fields lay steaming in 
a golden haze. The woods were revealing themselves out of the 
shrouding vapors. . 
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Something scattered the strutting pigeons; drove them to flight. 
Lady Turloughmore’s pet pigeon had followed her from the house; 
the creature had become as tame as a dog, and was disputing the pride 
of place near her. By this time he would attempt even to drive Prince 
away, and while the other dogs treated the bird as an enemy to be 
fought or propitiated, Prince treated him with a characteristic dignity 
and forbearance. She picked up the bird and put it on her shoulder, 
where it preened itself against her neck. 

The clock in the stable yard pealed out five silvery strokes. It 
would be at least three hours before she could think of breakfast. 
She had a sense of exhilaration that made her feet light. She remem- 
bered in a corner of the garden a gate that led into the woods where 
the owls hooted at night. She thought she would explore that way, 
which she had not taken hitherto. Laughing to herself at the thought 
of old Phelim’s mystification when he should come down to an un- 
barred, unbolted door, she took the path into the wood, Prince frolick- 
ing decorously about her, the pigeon cooing on her shoulder, as she 


went. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


BIDDY PENDERGAST’S COTTAGE. 


She emerged from the wood on to a hillside alive with rabbits 
who sat at the door of their homes, washing their innocent faces 
_ in the morning dew. The appearance of the dog was a signal for a 

scurry, a noiseless scurry, which in a breath left the hillside bare of 
life. She went on down the hill, past clumps of blackberry bushes 
which at one point surrounded a steep quarry, from the stones of which, 
in all probability, Castle Eagle had been built. 

She glanced over the edge of the quarry and drew back sharply. 
There was a sheer fall of a hundred feet to the hewn-out pit below. 
How easy it would be to walk over the edge, although the ivy had 
grown in thick masses, and sent out long trails to catch at the unwary 
foot and hold it back. There was something cold and lonely about 
the quarry in the shining morning. She turned away from it with a 
feeling that was almost relief, and went on down to the meadow 
below, where the corn crakes were sawing in an ecstasy of the summer 
spirit. If she had not known it to be a long-legged bird, she would 
have thought the corn crake some faun-like creature, sitting on a gray 
rock in the summer heat, making rude music that is the very voice of 
the summer itself. 

The meadow had been cut by the scythe close to the hedges, in 
preparation for an early mowing, so that there should be a way for 
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the machine to pass. She took that way over the pale green of the 
lopped grasses. A little stream sang in the ditches. The hedge was 
yet white with the May, which was responsible for the fragrance that 
ascended in the air these days and nights. The stream was so clear 
that it seemed to run over shining sands of gold, set with jewels which 
in the hand would be only pebbles. A dark furry creature, a badger 
or some such beast, ran across the track and disappeared in the ditch, 
causing a great excitement and quite a futile chase on the part of the 
stately Prince. She followed the little path along by the edge of the 
meadow. It came to the boundary hedge, and climbed a bank through 
a gap into the next field. The field was sown with young oats, that 
sent up their silken, emerald spears like a little army of banners 
above the brave earth. 

About the middle of the field was something that attracted her 
attention, a building of some kind or other. She had a curiosity to 
see what it might be; and turning aside from her path she went towards 
it between the lines of the young oats. It was rich country, of dark 
brown mould, very fertile. Therefore, it was a somewhat surprising 
thing to find a considerable space in the centre of the field as bare 
as your hand, except for a few tufts of weeds, enclosing in its dreary 
square the thing which she had taken for a cabin or a rough cattle shed. 
It was in fact the gable of a cottage, the gable, a bit of the wall and 
what had been a portion of a chimney, the stones rising in ledges 
one above the other blackened with smoke. 

As she stepped on to the bare patch and looked at the ruin, she 
was all of a sudden aware of the greatest sense of desolation. Had 
a cloud been drawn over the sun that the golden morning was turned 
cold? A low wind sighed about the fields. The immense loneliness 
of the Irish landscape at twilight came upon her, daunting her spirit. 
Something seemed to pass her by in the chilly wind, lifting her hair. 
Prince pressed himself against her as though he would push her back. 
He growled, and looking down at him she saw his spine lift sharply. 
What devilry was in the place that the dog saw and she did not see? 
For a moment she felt impelled to turn and run. But she was afraid 
of her own cowardice. A person whose daily life was not spent among 
shadows could afford to be frightened; not she. If she once let 
fear enter into her stronghold she was lost. Fear is a relentless master. 

She went forward a step or two. “In the name of God,” she 
said aloud. ‘In the name of God.” The sun was shining once more, 
and the sun was warm. She stooped and patted the dog. She had 
infected him with her fear. What was there in a ruined gable set in 
the middle of a field to frighten anyone? 

Looking about, her eye lit on the figure of a scarecrow at a little 
distance. She might as well be frightened of that. She stood and 
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noticed gulls blown in by the storm swooping daintily down between 
the rows of oats in search of food. A flight of rooks came from 
the wood, also on the hunt for provender. It was an odd thing. 
They broke their flight before passing over the bare patcli with its 
gable, dividing in two lines which passed to either side. A coincidence, 
of course; it could be nothing but a coincidence. She had regained 
her courage in the name of God; and she would not be daunted. 
She went forward and inspected the gable, and the adjoining wall and 
bit of chimney piece. It must be very old. The stone slabs of which 
it was built were of great age. Doubtless some of the slabs were sunk 
in the earth; others lay heaped about overgrown with nettles. Nothing 
grew there but the dock and the nettle. 

She turned to walk away, quietly, without panic. Among the 
weeds her foot struck against something, a piece of metal, a ring 
of iron perhaps. She forgot it in observing for the first time that 
Prince had not followed her, but was sitting bolt upright between the 
rows of oats, watching her with an anxious and grim expression. 
When he saw her come to join him he turned about with one of his 
sedate gambols, ran along between the oats, came back and leaped 
on her; altogether displayed great relief at her turning her back 
upon the ruined gable. She extended her walk, and came home by 
the orchards below the house, where there was still a drift of blue- 
bells under the trees, although the bloom had fallen and the little 
fruit was forming on the boughs. Her appearance in the dining-room, 
where the table was set for her with as much care as though she were 
one of a large party, drew a compliment from Phelim. 

“Tis like Diana you are or the Graces, Miss,” he said. 

Meg laughed. She found Phelim’s humorous, respectful ways, 
his roguish, innocent, old face, irresistible. 

“T’ve been on foot since five o’clock,” she said, “and I’m as 
hungry as a hunter.” 

“ Glory be to goodness,” said Phelim, “ why would you be gettin’ 
up in the middle of the night like that, Miss, unless it was to be that 
you’d be taken for Aurora? It was a misty mornin’. It’ll be a hot 
day.” 

Meg laughed merrily. She had a very happy and infectious laugh. 

“T don’t know where you got your acquaintance with all those 
fine people, Diana and Aurora and the Graces—” 

“ Aye an’ Hebe too and Venus an’ Helen of Troy. Unless it was 
to be I had a grandfather a schoolmaster.” 

“ That might be it,” said Meg, setting to with zest on her eggs and 
bacon, the delicious perfume of the Irish coffee in her nostrils. 

Phelim watched her with the greatest enjoyment, looking all the 
time the very personification of dignity. 
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“ Ye’ll have found the fields wet, Miss,” he said. ‘‘ I understand 
from the state of the dog’s paws that you took the field way.” 

“We did, indeed; and there was a heavy dew. Prince got 
wetter than I did, for he would run in and out of the meadows.” 

“°Tis well a farmer didn’t catch him at it; a dog like that, as 
big as a calf, would trample down a dale of medda.” 

“Tt would soon rise again in the sun. Tell me, please, Phelim” 
—she took a slice of the toast which Phelim brought to her—‘“I 
want to know something. Beyond the wood and the hill where the 
quarry is and the meadow, you come to a field of oats. There’s 
the gable of an old house in a queer, big, bare patch. Why don’t 
they root up the old house and plow the bare patch? It looks so 
odd and wasteful in the middle of a beautiful fertile field.” 

“Ts it that, Miss? Ye haven’t been wanderin’ there on your 
peregrinations? That was a very unlucky spot for ye to come to on 
a mornin’ walk. There isn’t a man in the country ’ud dare to plow 
up that bare patch as you call it, Miss, not even if it would grow 
anything but weeds, an’ that I am sure it wouldn’t. The birds of the 
air won’t pass over it. As for the ould stones, they’d bring a curse 
anywhere they wint. Nothin’ll grow on the bare patch but docks and 
nettles, an’ when the field was pasture the very bastes wouldn’t go over 
it. The dew never falls on it they say. There’s a curse on the place.” 

““ What put the curse on it?” Meg asked. 

“T wouldn’t be sayin’ anything to his lordship or her ladyship 
about it if I was you, Miss.” He looked at her with his alluring 
slyness. ‘ Because, ye see, ’tis an unlucky ould spot. That was Biddy 
Pendergast’s cottage, the Lord betune us an’ harm! There isn’t a man 
in the country ’ud plow that field by himself. I wouldn’t blame 
them. The horses do be tuk with the greatest of terror as soon as they 
comes near it. They say ’tis pitiful to see them, the poor dumb bastes.” 

Meg did not feel that she could rebuke this superstition as whole- 
heartedly as she would have done yesterday. For a moment she too 
had known the blind, unreasoning terror. 

The event of the morning cast no shadow over Meg’s radiant day. 
She put the uncanny place and her momentary terror out of her mind, 
while she went about doing all manner of little things in the house 
which a daughter might have done, and singing to herself for pure 
pleasure that the world was so good, and that the shadows must still 
flee before the light. The sense of a happy expectancy was over all the 
hours. During her holiday, her godmother had added to her ward- 
robe one really charming frock. It was much prettier than anything 
Meg had hitherto possessed. She wondered if she might wear it for 
the home-coming to-morrow night, with a green ribbon at the waist. 
She went to her room early and sat by her window, with a shaded 
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candle, making some slight alteration in the frock. The owls had 
begun to hoot in the wood, although the green light was yet in the sky: 
and the blackbirds were shouting “ good-night,” keeping the birds 
awake when they should be sleeping. She was out of sight of the 
wood, but she imagined the long aisles of it silvered by moonlight, 
and the stir of the little wood-creatures everywhere. As though the 
thought had caused the thing, she was aware of a stealthy movement 
somewhere close at hand. Not in the room. She thought it was not 
in the room. The birds in the ivy outside. It must be the birds in 
the ivy, the little ones pressing and pushing for room in the over-full 
nests. She glanced suspiciously at her bed, where it stood against the 
walls of the tower. There was a fumbling, a pushing somewhere. 
Rats in the wall. An old house like Castle Eagle was certain to be 
riddled by rats. The sounds ceased. All was quiet. Except for the 
hooting of the owls and the last good-night of the blackbirds, there 
was not a sound. 













CHAPTER XIV. 









THE GAME OF CHESS. 






There was a golden quietness over the next day, which long after- 
wards Meg remembered. What fruition, what budding, and flowering 
of happiness was it that her heart waited for with a satisfied expect- 
ancy? She could not have told. She only knew that as the golden 
day spilled out its sands, she would not have lost one minute of it. She 
did not desire to hasten it towards its end. Whatever awaited her at 
the end, that was to be better than all else, she would not anticipate it. 
The day was enough. She did not ask herself whither her absorp- 
tion in the new friends was leading her. She was not in the mood 
for troublesome questions. She laid hold upon the passion of pity 
which Lady Turloughmore’s need had excited in her, and let that 
suffice. She spent the day in decking the rooms with flowers, in re- 
arranging, in decorating; everything had been made thoroughly sweet 
and clean, and it was only left to her to give the last decorative touches. 

She took the dogs for a long walk, and came back to find the 
house quieter and sweeter than ever in the long, golden afternoon sun. 
The hall door stood open. Except in a storm, doors and windows had 
a way of standing open at Castle Eagle. The gardens were all 
smiling in the sun. Thrushes and blackbirds, linnets and finches 
were singing; larks were rising all over the short pastures close to the 
sea. As she stood on the steps of the hall door, she noticed that the 
tower threw a long shadow, which made the front of the house almost 
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cold. She shivered. Vaguely she felt that the shadow of the tower, 
between the sun and the flowers, was like the shadow of the old cruelty 
that lay between the Earls of Turloughmore and the happiness and 
peace other men enjoyed. 

The mood passed as she entered the house. It was a good house, 
she thought as she entered it. Whatever had been done far back in 
the past, for many generations now the family had been above re- 
proach. It had purged itself. Religion and charity had made their 
home in Castle Eagle. Surely the visible blessing must follow; or 
else the promises were unfulfilled. 

“ Late, late in the gloaming,” they came home. Meg was in the 
hall to receive them, on the door step, helping Lady Turloughmore 
to alight from the carriage, feeling her hand taken in a warm clasp by 
Lord Erris, collecting innumerable small packages; a little afraid of 
the light and shy radiance she felt now to be on her face as she fol- 
lowed them into the dining-room. 

Miss Roche, in her ridiculous poke-bonnet and cloak with capes, 
was to stay the night. Impossible to have an awkward moment with 
Miss Roche of the company. She presented herself in a new aspect 
to Meg. No courier could have more knowledge of Europe, its hotels 
and picture galleries and scenery, and all the rest of it, than Miss Roche. 
She poured out a flood of talk during the supper time. There was no 
possible moment for awkward pauses. A disgraceful trunk, covered 
with cowhide from which the hair had come off in patches, stood in the 
hall, waiting till Miss Roche’s temporary man-of-all-work should come 
to fetch it in the morning. She carried all the things she needed for 
the moment in a string bag and hold-all. The little old face was falling 
into lines of fatigue before the supper concluded, and Miss Roche 
assented readily enough to Lady Turloughmore’s suggestion that she 
should go to bed. 

“‘T’ll have a deal to do as soon as I get home,” she said, “so I’d 
better be getting rest when I can. The house won’t be the better of 
a month’s absence from it, and it falling to pieces already.” 

“ Stay with us a few days, Anastasia, and let me send over a 
couple of maids to make the house ready for you. Seeing what you’ve 
done for us—” 

But Miss Roche shook her head vehemently. 

“ Maybe it’s too far gone for charring,” she said. “ Anyhow I 
like the house as it is.” 

Meg had noticed with joy that Lady Turloughmore was looking 
almost herself again. She had not put on mourning. 

“T am so glad to be at home,” she said, gazing about at all her 
familiar things, “so glad! There will be so much to do and to see 
to-morrow. The creatures, the gardens—what is up in the gardens, 
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Miss Hildebrand? It seems ages since we went away. No change 
would surprise me.” 

“ There is still some apple blossom left,” said Meg. “I’ve been 
watching it jealously, fearing it would fall off before you came. The 
first wind will scatter it.” 

“ Supposing we see it to-night—lest a wind should spring up before 
morning,” said Lord Erris. “It’s a pity it’s so dark. But a lantern 
will show us the apple blossom, or else we may never see it this year.” | 

He too was looking the better for his change. There was a cer- 
tain excitement about him quite new in Meg’s experience of him. She 
said to herself that the change had heartened him, that he had 
come back to his youth. He had looked much older than his twenty- 
seven years in the habitual pain and weariness which had lain upon 
him like a cloud. To-morrow it might descend again. To-night he 
was no more than twenty-seven. 

Phelim was not surprised at being asked for a lantern, so that 
Lady Turloughmore might see the apple blossom. “ The wild roses’ll 
be out in sheets over all the hedges, before yez know where yez are,” 
he said, confidentially. ‘I do always be sorry meself whin the haw- 
thorn’s over.” 

They went out, Lord Erris carrying the lantern, Lady Tur- 
loughmore with a hand thrust through Meg’s arm. Was this to be a 
companion? Meg asked herself, in a happy excitement. Her father 
had grumbled at his daughters being governesses or companions. “ Be 
cooks if ye must,” he had said, “‘ and train for it. Try to be the best 
cook ye can be: don’t swing between earth and heaven, belonging to 
neither.” Which was perhaps only the good gentleman’s way of ex- 
pressing his annoyance that his daughters should quit the parental 
hearth. 

Here was no swinging between earth and heaven. There was 
something in Lady Turloughmore’s manner tenderly warm. She leant 
on Meg’s arm. She forgot to call her ‘“‘ Miss Hildebrand,” and called 
her “my dear” instead. She asked for news of Crane’s Nest and 
the Hildebrands. ‘“ When the summer holidays come, we must have 
those boys and girls to stay with us,” she said. ‘“ We are always glad 
of young things about the place—are we not, Ulick?” 

Lady Turloughmore went up to bed after her inspection of the 
garden. “I shall sleep to-night,” she said. “It is so quiet after 
the waterfall, that grew louder every night once the snows had melted.” 

She allowed Meg to go with her to her bed-room door. Arrived 
there she turned and kissed her, and the sweetness of the unexpected 
caress brought the happy flush to the girl’s cheeks, and the moisture 
to her eyes. 

“Tt was very sweet to find you awaiting us, my dear,” she said. 
VOL. XCVIII.—34 
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“Tf my little girl had lived she would have been just your age. Now 
go down and sing to Ulick. It is good for him to listen to your soft 
singing.” 

Meg went back to the drawing-room obediently. There was some- 
thing about Lady Turloughmore which made it a delight to do her 
behests. She went into the drawing-room shyly—her movements were 
very gentle always. Lord Erris, who had been standing by the 
chimney piece, looking down at the ground with a somewhat gloomy 
air, turned round at the sound of the closing door, his face flashed a 
gleam of delight, transfiguring it. 

“T thought you were gone for the night,” he said; “and I was 
just wondering how I should put in the evening. It is only half-past 
nine.” 

“Lady Turloughmore said I was to sing to you: afterwards, if 
you wish it, we can play a game of chess.” 

“Excellent mother!” he said, quite joyously. “The songs first 
then, and the chess afterwards. The blue devils were just lying in 
wait for me. You have exorcised the blue devils. I shall entertain 
an angel instead.” 

She sang for him, while he stood by the piano and watched her 
face. Her repertoire was limited: “ Silent, O Moyle,” “ Has Sorrow 
Thy Young Days Shaded?” “She is Far from Land,” the “ Ave 
Maria” of Gounod, and a new song she had learned in his absence, 
“ Bredon Hill.” She had a little voice, but of a softness like dew or 
twilight, and a most sweet expressiveness. While she sang the new 
song he walked away to the fireplace; and when she turned about 
at the conclusion to look at him, he was standing gazing on the rug 
at his feet, as he had been when she had come into the room. 

“T’m afraid you don’t like it,” she said, disappointed. 

“The new song?” he replied. “Oh, yes—I like it. It is rather 
terrible, don’t you think? I suppose—the bells—would be terrible.” 

“T am so sorry,” she said. “I won’t sing it any more.” 

“You will, please: to-morrow night and the next. I shall always 
want to hear it. Perhaps—there is a pleasure in pain.” 

She got out the table and the chessmen. She was sorry the song 
had so moved him. He did not sleep well, she knew, being often a 
creature of racked nerves. She hoped he would forget the song after 
a well-contested game of chess, and be ready to sleep. 

“ They call it the game of kings,” he said, his hand poised above 
his men. “If I was anything but a cripple I should never play a game 
to which I had to sit.” 

Her eyes fluttered and fell before his. It was the first time he 
had referred to his weakness so nakedly; and it hurt her. 

“Am I brutal?” he asked. “I have something to tell you. Per- 
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haps I could not be so brutal—to myself—if I had not something 
to tell. It is my move, is it? Well, here goes!” 

He moved his king on the board, and was silent, watching her, 
while she made a flurried move, smiling at him. She was no great 
player at chess. 

“T said I had something to tell you—did I?” he said. “ Well, it 
is—we have learnt that—my disability—may be cured. Cured or made 
worse. The bone will have to be unknit, a tendon stretched. It will 
be a case of kill or cure.” 

“Oh, I am so glad,” she said breathlessly. ‘ When will it be? 
You—do—not hesitate? ” 

“You advise me to have it done? ” he asked slowly. 

“Can there be any doubt of it?” 

“Tf it fails it leaves me much worse off.” 

“Tt won’t fail.” 

“ At my age the bones are pretty well established. But there is 
a chance.” 

“ No more than a chance?” 

“T confess the chance seems worth taking, to myself. If you 
could know how—hard it has been. It may cripple me worse than 
ever. On the other hand it may make me like my fellows. Would you 
wish me to be like my fellows?” 

He leant across the chessboard and mechanically moved the pieces. 
His hand touched hers, and the color sprang to his cheek. 

“What do you say?” he asked, in a voice of curious intensity. 
“ Shall I remain as I am or shall I take the risk?” 

“T should take the risk,” she said: and her eyes fell before his. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 


They finished the game with an outward quietness. If the atmos- 
phere was charged with electricity, if they trembled as their hands 
met over the pieces, there was no indication of the fact. Nothing 
could have been more outwardly decorous than the lit drawing-room, 
the windows open to the summer night and a bright fire on the hearth, 
because a fire was cheerful to welcome the travelers home, and because 
there are few evenings in the moist Irish climate when one cares to be 
without a fire. The young man and the pretty girl, their heads bent 
over the chessboard, made a quiet picture. Meg was badly beaten, 
hopelessly checkmated. Terence Hildebrand, who had taught his 
daughter chess, would have been ashamed of her as a pupil. She 
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wanted to escape—to get away before anything could happen. She 
had run up against the thing she most desired and was afraid of it. 

She escaped at last, none too soon, for she was afraid of betraying 
herself. She had begun to realize with a sinking heart what the 
exaltation, the golden peacefulness of the last few days meant. She 
had thought she pitied Lord Erris, pitied him profoundly, and loved 
and pitied his mother. Her love, her affection for these people, strong 
enough for the first time in her life to make it possible for her to turn 
her back on her own home without pangs—she had felt it a treachery 
that Castle Eagle had had power to draw her from Crane’s Nest without 
grief, rather with joy—had been something more than she had realized. 
She had deceived herself. 

Alone, in her little room, she sat down and faced things, with 
flushed cheeks and an excitement which would not be still, although 
she tried to beat it down, to chill it with cold common sense and worse. 
The memory of Lord Erris’ eyes as he said good-night, as he had 
stood and watched her pass up the stairs, came over her with a rush 
of delight, bidding cold common sense go packing. Was this then the 
way love took, by the road of pity, to enter the heart? She had a 
memory of the white and gold hussar, straight, strong, debonair. She 
had felt a sense of surprise at her own limitations, that it was so easy 
to be discreet where he was concerned. For Lord Erris she had 
believed herself to have a passionate kindness cheating herself; and 
lo and behold it had become love. For the moment she did not look 
further than love. Suddenly it came upon her as a cold shock that 
he had let her go. If he had wanted to keep her as she went up the 
stairs she must have stayed, for love had entered by the gate of pity, 
and the citadel was surrendered. He had not wished her to stay. It 
was a dash of cold water on her ardor that he had been willing, even 
more than willing, to let her go. Some instinct told her that he had 
been glad when the hour of temptation was over. 

She remembered a foolish speech of a foolish young woman, an 
English governess whom she had met in Vienna. “ At home in Eng- 
land,” Miss Sayers had said, “you and I would be ‘only the governess.’ ” 

What had she been thinking of ? She remembered how her god- 
mother, following the Archduchess, had commended her discretion. 
What was it she had said? Something to the effect that not every girl 
could be trusted at Castle Eagle. “They would be making eyes at 
Lord Erris,” she had said. “ He is very handsome, poor boy. I can 
trust your discretion.” And she, Meg, with the white and gold hussar 
in her memory, and certain other fine gentlemen who had been ready 
to pay her furtive attentions if she had been the girl to receive them, 
had laughed while she had replied that her discretion could be trusted. 

Memories came to her mind of how many times Lady Turlough- 
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more had thrown her and Lord Erris together; of things the Dowager 
had said, had seemed about to say; of something in the way Miss Roche 
had looked at her which had caused her a vague embarrassment. But 
—was it not because they trusted her discretion, as the Archduchess 
had trusted it, but with less reason? She was not the governess of the 
penny novelettes to believe that the noble son of the house was ready 
to fall in love with her the minute he looked at her, while his mother, 
the Countess, stood ready and eager to aid and abet him. She stood 
up from her chair, making an impatient gesture as though she flung her 
folly behind her. If there was to be any more of this nonsense, if she 
could not trust herself, she would have to go, to put herself out of the 
occasions of folly. The thought of going was so intolerable to her as 
to make her realize, with a sharp condemnation of herself, that if things 
were so bad as all that she had better go at once, without delay, be- 
fore she betrayed their trust in her—“ making eyes ”—odious thought! 
—at Lord Erris. 

As she laid her head on the pillow tears came to relieve her. 
She asked for light in the night, and the morning brought her light. 
She was first down—sitting behind the urn at the breakfast table when 
Lady Turloughmore, followed by her son, entered the room. Plainly 
they had been in conclave; they were still talking as they came in. 
Lord Erris’ face looked eager and young. “ The sooner the better,” 
he said, as he came towards the table; and his mother assented gently: 
“Yes, the sooner the better, although I could wish you had not the 
long journey back so soon.” 

“My dear mother, I shall, I hope, grow accustomed to getting 
about the world. I have been too long content with being a useless 
cumberer of the ground. I shall have so much to see.” 

Lady Turloughmore sat down at the table, and stretched her hand 
for her letters. 

* Anything for me, Ulick?” 

The hope which at one time had been in her expression at such a 
moment was no longer there. She took her letters listlessly, and laid 
them to one side. The animation of her home-coming had died out 
this morning. Meg noticed that her blue eyes had a washed-out look, 
as though in the night she had wept in torrents. 

“ My son goes to Baden almost at once,” she said to Meg. “He 
will not be long with us.” 

Meg noticed that nothing was said as to the reason for Lord 
Erris’ visit to Baden, and understood the delicacy that withheld the 
explanation. 

“You will be able to get on without me, mother,’ Lord Erris 
said, “now that you have Miss Hildebrand to keep you company. 
It will not be for very long.” 
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“Have you forgotten that Algy Rosse is coming?” asked Lady 
Turloughmore. “ Algy will insist on entertaining and being enter- 
tained. We must achieve some mild gaieties for him.” 

“T shall be sorry to miss Algy. He is an agreeable creature,” 
Lord Erris said. “ Miss Hildebrand, are you equal to entertaining 
my cousin, Mr. Algernon Rosse? He is not long down from Oxford, 
and he has a very pretty taste in art, poetry, and music. He plays 
tennis and croquet, and can do most things that befit a young gentle- 
man. Withal he is as modest as having a very good opinion of himself 
consists with; he has taken a very decent degree at Oxford; he is 
going into the diplomatic service. He has a pretty, golden mustache, 
small feet and hands, of which he is not proud, is very careful of his 
clothes, and dances divinely—I think that is the phrase.” 

“Poor Algy!” said Lady Turloughmore. “ You make him out a 
petit-maitre, Ulick. He is better than that.” 

“Tt is pure jealousy,” Lord Erris said grimly. ‘‘ An Orson like 
me cannot be expected to appreciate Prince Charming.” 

He hurried through his breakfast and went out to inspect his 
horses. He was dressed for riding. He had hardly left the breakfast 
table when his mother spoke. 

“T am so rejoiced that Ulick is going to see Dr. Kellner,” she 
said. “There has been so much doubt about it. Now he seems to 
have made up his mind. Dr. Kellner has made some wonderful cures, 
really and truly wonderful. His little house in Baden is thronged as 
a miraculous shrine might be. They are few he sends away 
unhealed.” 

“He has seen Lord Erris?” 

“Oh, yes, he has seen him. He said a terrible thing in his queer 
German-English. ‘It ess von of dose gases,’ he said, ‘dat ees gill or 
gure, gill or gure.’ I was horrified till I discovered that the killing 
would mean things worse and more hopeless than they have been. 
They have been so bad that I could not wish my poor boy not to take 
the chance of being cured. Think what it would be to see him walk 
like other people! The treatment is very drastic; there is not only 
the operation, but his foot will have to be kept in plaster of Paris till 
the bones knit again. And—there may be the terrible disappointment 
at the end. I did not dare urge it upon Ulick; it is such a risk; but I 
am glad he will take it. It is worth the risk.” 

Light and shade passed over Lady Turloughmore’s face with the 
rapidity of sun and cloud as they ruffle a meadow. She concluded on 
a lightening of the expression. 

“After all, God is good,” she said. “God is very good. I could 
not have lived my life at all if I had not felt so convinced of the 
goodness of God.” 
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Miss Roche came in, dressed in her eccentric traveling clothes, 
and was told the news. 

“T knew Ulick would face it,” she said. “I knew Ulick would 
face it. He will be one of Dr. Kellner’s famous cases. You shall see, 
Shelagh, you shall see. He made up his mind quickly;” she sent a 
queer glance at Meg from under her eyelids, between which the eyes 
narrowed themselves to mere slits. “I heard you playing and singing 
last night, Miss Hildebrand, and I in my beauty-sleep.” 

Lady Turloughmore took no notice of Miss Roche’s apparently 
irrelevant remark. 

“He is eager to be off. He has telegraphed for Dr. Dwyer to 
meet him in Dublin the day after to-morrow. Dr. Dwyer will see 
after him. He was eager to go by himself, but he accepts Dr. Dwyer 
to lessen my anxieties. Fortunately he likes him. He would certainly 
need someone to travel back with him if he is to be in plaster of Paris. 
He will have to travel very carefully.” 

“ He'll lose the hunting next winter.” Again Miss Roche’s eyes 
darted brightly at Meg and were hidden again. “ We'll be put to the 
pin of our collar, as the saying is, to amuse him when he comes back. 
I think the Lord meant him to get well, for he has never yet attained 
to that resignation which is the hardest thing to see in anyone that 
suffers. As long as there’s discontent there is hope.” 

“Poor Ulick!” said the mother softly. “I am sure he was very 
patient. I’ve found it hard to forgive myself, when I’ve had to look 
at him in pain and he built for strength. That was the saddest 
part of it.” 

“ Indeed then the Lord won't find it hard to forgive you, a good, 
little valiant woman if ever there was one. I’m not saying Ulick wasn’t 
patient. He chafed. Bless my heart, I don’t want him to be patient, 
with a foot like that. I want him to be impatient, and to get well 
like other men. I want to see him married, with a houseful of chil- 
dren, before I die.” 

Again the swift glance darted and was withdrawn. Lady Tur- 
loughmore sighed. 

“ Algy Rosse is a very pretty fellow, and a nice, pleasant lad,” 
said Miss Roche: “ but all the same we don’t want to see him in Ulick’s 
shoes. Not but what I’ll be at rest with my fathers long before that. 
I’d like to see Ulick married before I die. I’m as fond of him as if 
he was my son. Why wouldn’t he marry? Lots of girls would jump 
at him, just as he is. Not because he is Lord Erris. There is some- 
thing about him. Bless you, there are some men that attract women 
and some men that don’t. I know, though I’m an old maid.” 

She finished breakfast, and went off, refusing Lady Turlough- 
more’s offer of a carriage to take herself and her queer belongings. 
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The trunk which had come out of the ark she would send a donkey 
cart for. She insisted on carrying all manner of queer odds and ends, 
and did not refuse Meg’s offer to walk with her as far as Carrick, 
though she insisted on bearing her share of the burdens. 

“T won’t ask you in,” she said, when they reached the house. 
“The place wouldn’t be fit to receive you. The last time I was away 
a water pipe burst, and destroyed I don’t know how many things on 
me. The carpets were rotten with the damp. You never know what 
will happen in those old houses as soon as your back’s turned. They’re 
crumbling like their owners—that’s what they are.” 

“T wish you would let me stay,” she said. “It seems so lonely 
for you. I could help you to get straight. I really love housework.” 

“In a nice clean house. Things have been allowed to go too 
long at Carrick. It would break your heart, so it would. You don’t 
suppose I like to live in all the dirt and decay. My father kept twenty 
servants, to say nothing of hangers-on. It was a very different place 
in his time. Good-bye.” 

She whisked round the corner of the house, carrying a certain 
proportion of the things they had brought between them, and returned 
to find Meg still standing where she had left her, contemplating the sad 
house front. 

“ T wouldn’t know what to do with the likes of you at all,” she said 
humorously. “Go back now and give my love to Shelagh Turlough- 
more, and tell her not to fret for her boy, that he’ll come home as well 
as anybody. And listen now—don’t be coming over or sending mes- 
sages, for I’ve got a working fit on me, and I’m going to put the place 
in order. Tell Shelagh that from me—to let me alone till I come or 
send. And listen now, child, if you were to send Ulick away heart- 
ened up and lively, it might be doing him a power of good. Do you 
think you could do it, dear?” 

There was something of a painful anxiety in Miss Anastasia’s 
face and voice as she leant a little closer to Meg, speaking in a whisper. 
Apparently what she saw in Meg’s face satisfied her, for she did not 
wait for an answer. 

“ Never mind me,” she went on, “never mind me, child. I’ve 
known the boy from a baby, and I know he’s worth all you could 
give him, even if he drags a lame foot after him all his days. Don’t 
I know? Well, God bless you, my dear.” And so saying she dis- 
appeared finally. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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VINCENT DE PAUL. By E. K. Sanders. 
mans, Green & Co. $4.00 net. 

This book is a record of the life and times and work of St. 
Vincent de Paul. The author, who is not a Catholic, has chosen to 
treat rather of the work of the Saint than of the Saint himself. 
Her attitude is always one of impartiality and detachment. She 
dwells, therefore, for the most part on those features of St. Vin- 
cent’s work and character which meet the common approval of man- 
kind. She sees the splendid temporal results of so sanctified a life, 
and, indeed, she goes far in her apprehension of the secret which 
made that holy life so obviously effective. The evidence of a wit- 
ness so single-minded and so temperate, cannot fail to impress every 
reader who is fortunate enough to peruse this excellent biography. 

The life of St. Vincent is most encouraging to the ordinary 
man. St. Vincent was a peasant; he was not unusually learned, 
and he achieved no particular distinction in early life. In fact, 
until he was over forty, no casual observer would have proclaimed 
him above the average in any particular. His father was a peasant 
proprietor in the south of France, and so rough and unpolished 
that his pious son admits that he was once ashamed of him before 
his fellow-students. 

St. Vincent was ordained priest in 1600, and subsequently com- 
pleted his studies and took his degree. In 1605 he was captured by 
pirates, taken to Tunis and sold as a slave. Having converted one 
of his masters, he escaped and got back to France in 1607. In 1611 
he became curate of Clichy, but soon exchanged his curacy for 
a tutorship in the noble family of de Gondi. The holiness of his 
priestly life, and the wisdom of his spiritual guidance, seem suddenly 
to have captured the admiration of his noble patrons. At this time, 
when he was forty-one years of age, an incident happened which 
might almost be compared with St. Augustine’s Tolle! Lege! 
He was summoned to the deathbed of one of the peasants on the 
estate. The sick man, though apparently respected by his neigh- 
bors, had been for long in the habit of making false confessions, 
which were followed, of course, by sacrilegious communions. And 
now that he was dying, the terror of all this evil doing possessed 
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him, and St. Vincent was called to his assistance. But the poor 
penitent was not content with the secret shame of the confessional. 
He desired that Madame de Gondi, as representing his liege lord, 
should come to him, so that he might make a public acknowledgment 
of his wrongdoing in her presence. The whole incident came to 
St. Vincent as a great spiritual experience, indeed, as a “ revelation 
of the spiritual conditions under which the peasantry of France were 
at that time living ’—it came to him as a decisive call to his real 
life-work. 

We need not touch upon every link in the chain of St. Vincent’s 
life. He was brought by divine guidance to Paris, and there was 
put into his hands the work to which he had served almost fifty 
years of hidden apprenticeship. In 1625 he founded the Congrega- 
tion of Mission Priests; in 1642 the Sisters of Charity took their 
first vows, while the Ladies of Charity were established in due course 
with their variously appropriate works of mercy. In reading the 
history of these immensely successful undertakings, we are natur- 
ally led to wonder what was the real secret of St. Vincent’s power. 
The answer is to be found in the statement that St. Vincent was at 
one and the same time a practical man and a man of prayer; 
and, furthermore, that his life of prayer was the cause of his 
practical success. He weighed all things in “the scales of the 
sanctuary.” 

Until St. Vincent understood through prayer that a given 
matter or policy was according to the Divine Will, he would take no 
active steps towards carrying it out—fearing, as he said, “ to en- 
croach upon the purposes of God.” Given, however, the divine 
sanction, nothing would hinder him from resolutely carrying it 
through. Such a course saved him from endless mistakes and com- 
plications, and from the endless worry and wear and tear that such 
mistakes would certainly have cost him. ‘ Let'us leave all to God,” 
he would say, “ for ourselves it is only necessary that we should 
have humility and patience as we await the orderings of His prov- 


idence...... we may (then) feel that we have only what God has 
given us, and that we have sought neither men, nor goods, nor 
importance...... Let us leave all to God. Let us wait for His 


commands, and not try to forestall them.” A clear brain, a true 
heart, an immense patience, an absolute distrust of and indifference 
to self, and, finally, above all, a serene and child-like dependence on 
God—these are the qualities that made St. Vincent de Paul at once 
the holiest and most practical man of his time. 
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St. Vincent was far ahead of his time. The foundation of the 
Sisters of Charity was at that period an altogether novel experiment. 
To no body of religious women had such freedom ever before been 
allowed. But their saintly founder knew that God needed them to 
save His poor, and would, therefore, protect them in their new and 
devoted work. 

One could speak with great pleasure and sincerity of other 
features of this thorough piece of biography. It would have been 
interesting to have heard of the English foundation of the Sisters 
of Charity, or a little more of the great devotion paid by St. Vin- 
cent to our Blessed Lady, and, above all, of his interior life and its 
services. But apart from these matters, the historical part 
of the work is well done. Paris during the Regency; the intrigues 
of Mazarin, his relations with the Queen; the noble ecclesiastic who 
was rather more “noble” and rather less ecclesiastical than he 
should have been; the great ladies who re-acted from pleasure to 
piety, and gave their jewels to St. Vincent; the terrible rebellion 
of the Fronde; the efforts at social reform undertaken by the ex- 
cellent Renaudot and the sad reason of their ultimate failure; the 
Port Royalists and their relations with St. Vincent—all these things 
are sketched with lively fidelity. But the sense of proportion is 
never lost. St. Vincent stands out in all his splendid simplicity as a 
man sent by God to do His Will—to save the suffering and to cor- 
rect the frivolous. 





THE CURE OF ALCOHOLISM. By Austin O’Malley. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.25 net. 
Dr. O’Malley writes in his preface: 

The reason for the existence of this book is to call attention 
to the fact that the efforts commonly made in opposition to 
alcoholism are too specialized: they try to plant sobriety in a 
soil not fitted for it. Sobriety is only a part of temperance, and 
temperance itself is but one indivisible phase of that spiritual 
unity called the cardinal virtues. The drunkard must aim at the 
acquisition in the natural order of all the cardinal virtues, or 
their reception in the supernatural order, since he is lacking 
in each of these almost as much as he fails in temperance, and 
temperance will never come to anyone unaccompanied by the 
other virtues. It is impossible short of a miracle of grace to 
cure a drunkard whilst the physical effects of the drug he has 

taken are present, therefore before applying moral treatment, 
physical elimination of the poison must be accomplished. 
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The first five chapters of the book-explain the nature of alcohol, 
its proportions in liquors and patent medicines, its physical and 
mental effects, the alcoholic insanities, the relation between alcohol- 
ism and heredity, and the physical treatment of alcoholism. The 
next five chapters describe the moral treatment. The author ex- 
plains the moral responsibility of the drunkard, the control of the 
passions, the four cardinal virtues, and the natural and supernatural 
means of curing drunkenness. A final chapter treats of opium, 
cocaine, morphine, and other intoxicating drugs. 

We commend this excellent treatise to doctors and priests, al- 
though we are skeptical of some of Dr. O’Malley’s pet theories, 
as, for example, the relation of climate to certain races. Dr. 
O’Malley gives too much theology in his second part. What he 
says is accurate and true, but it is hardly germane to his subject to 
discuss at such length the various Catholic theories of grace, the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, the cardinal virtues, etc. For instance: 


Treating a drunkard with drugs solely is quackery; giving 
the pledge as a remedy is often an incitement to perjury. 

The hospital authorities that supply whiskey to drunken pa- 
tients are respectable “ speak easys,” which are never raided by 
the police, because no one has ever directed the attention of 
the police to them. 

There is always something wrong with the mind of a true 
neurasthenic, and he does not take moral medicine well. 

A confirmed drunkard is not a Catholic, of course, except in 
the state census. 


WORLDLYMAN: A MODERN MORALITY OF OUR DAY. By 
Percy Fitzgerald. New York: Benziger Brothers. 90 cents 
net. 

We are pleased to be able to welcome a new book from the 
author of Saxonhurst. Mr. Fitzgerald’s latest publication is a 
“modern morality,” Anslem Worldlyman of Old Saxonhurst, a 
dissipated, frivolous pleasure-monger, not too bad it is true, but 
“like the curate’s egg,” good in parts, is rapidly sliding down-hill. 
His friend, Father S. Sepulchre, has foreseen this, and true to the 
promise made when Worldlyman was leaving school, has always 
kept an eye on his young protégé. 

A crisis comes. A breakdown in health; a convenient “ really 
you must take a sea voyage” from H. R. H.’s own medico; a first 
trip of the new unsinkable Leviathan, a few days of “ reckless 
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junketing in the booths of this Vanity Fair afloat,” and then the 
beginning of the end. A festival in honor of the “admirable 
captain of I don’t know how many voyages” brings on a speech 
in praise of the “ unsinkable ship.” This covert blasphemy is re- 
buked by Worldlyman, but his words are greeted with cries of: 
“shut up,” “keep it till Sunday,” “no sermons here.” Events 
move rapidly. Fun and folly pay no heed to the sudden shock, 
and the rasping sound as the iceberg strikes the ship. The ghastly 
figure of Mors, the monk, stalks across the scene, and warns 
Worldlyman of the approaching doom. In answer to Worldly- 
man’s prayers, Father S. Sepulchre arrives (never mind how) to 
prepare him for the end. And the end is not long delayed. The 
lifeboats hurry off with their burdens, and those who must die 
face death with a calmness and a courage given them by the faith 
and zeal of the wonder-working priest. 

“ You don’t like thinking? Well, here are some facts.” This 
is the spirit of the book. Worldlyman is every man, and the thin 
wall of an ocean liner is about as sure and as treacherous as what 
separates any of us from eternity—that enormous fact which we 
glide over so heedlessly, “ when we glibly say, ‘life everlasting. 
Amen.’ ” 

The book is attractively written, and alive with humor. Its 
most interesting character is Father S. Sepulchre, with his impro- 
vised proverbs; his shrewd and quaint comments; his wonder- 
working zeal. The closing paragraph shows the kindly apostle 
the same in death as in life, “ smiling, praying, comforting, encour- 
aging, calling on all near him to be ready and alert for the only next 
few moments, when they should at last ‘step into eternity’ together.” 
There is more fact than fancy in this little book, and much food for 
thought in the sober realism of Worldlyman, a modern morality of 
our own day, setting forth how he passed from death to life, from 
sin to virtue; how he was lost and how he was found again. 


FRANCISCAN TERTIARIES. By Father William, O.S.F.C. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00 net. 

Though, as the title indicates, this book is intended for mem- 
bers of the Third Order of St. Francis, it is in many respects 
adapted to the needs of any Catholic who sincerely desires to put 
the teaching of the Church into practice in daily life. Such chapters 
as those on Loyalty to Church, on Dress, and on Amusements are 
exceedingly “ timely.” 
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SPIRITISM UNVEILED. By D. I. Lanslots, O.S.B. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 75 cents net. 


This work ought to be welcomed by Catholics who are desirious 
of knowing the attitude of the Church on this important subject. 
The treatment, though brief, is thorough, and questions of philos- 
ophy and theology are considered entirely from the viewpoint of 
Catholic teaching. The book has the value and authority so utterly 
lacking in the studies of Spiritism, which confuse verifiable phe- 
nomena with hypothetical explanations not always consistent with 
what the present author calls “ sound theology.” 


“CHRIST’S CADETS.” By C. C. Martindale, S.J. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. 35 cents net. 

This little volume of the “ Stella Maris” Library is addressed 
to the Sodalists of Our Lady, and deals with the three young Saints, 
Aloysius Gonzaga, Stanislaus Kostka, and John Berchmans. The 
author does not attempt to write “lives” of these “cadets” of 
Christ; he gives rather a study of the salient features of their 
ascetic growth. The book is excellent reading, and its practical 
teaching on the subject of sanctity is much to be commended. 
Judging by this volume, the “ Stella Maris” Library should be a 
valuable addition to our devotional literature, for both in its style 
and its treatment of excellent matter, “Christ’s Cadets’ is altogether 
pleasing. 


THE STORY OF MARY DUNNE. By M. E. Francis. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35 net. 

It would be a difficult question to decide just for whom this 
book is intended. If it is designed for the use of parents and 
guardians, the story form is hardly suitable; if for those who are 
entering womanhood, few of those entrusted with souls who stand 
“ where the brook and river meet,”’ would choose to place such a tale 
in their hands ; if it be designed for those whose work and experience 
have put them in possession of such facts, it is, to say the least, 
superfluous. There only remains the victims themselves, and while 
we do not deny the possibility of its moving them to remorse, regret, 
repentance, such a result is, on the whole, improbable. Altogether 
we do not find it easy to justify the existence of this book, being 
of opinion that in common with eugenics and their kindred sub- 
jects, it is a matter for private and individual handling; and likely 
to make an impression, and bear fruit for good, only under these 
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conditions. Doubtless the book has been written with the best 
intentions, but the tale itself is depressing and hopeless, disturbing 
in its effect on the youthful reader, and even on maturer ones. 

We regret exceedingly that the author who has given us 
that charming -idyll of The Manor Farm, should have felt impelled 
to combat moral evil by such a misguided method. The words of 
Archbishop Whiteside quoted by the author: “A barrier at the 
top of the precipice is better than an ambulance at the bottom,” are 
very true and very sad, but we fear that a novel will prove but a 
frail barrier. The evil which this book combats is appalling, is 
tremendous, but no doctor endorses the exhibition of the victims of 
contagious disease as beneficial to those in health, neither wiil 
such exposures as this book gives stem the tide of moral corrup- 
tion which at present works such havoc. A weapon to slay these 
dragons must be stronger forged than a novel. 


THOMAS HARDY’S WESSEX. By Hermann Lea. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Those who desire to know well the country of Hardy’s novels, 
will be interested in this book. When all is said, mental pic- 
tures do need confirmation, at any rate, in the majority of cases. 
And here we have just such confirmation as is needful. Books of 
this kind are sometimes “ made to order;” but to Mr. Hermann Lea 
this work has been one of leisurely delight. “It is more than 
twenty years,” he tells us, “ since I first became interested in tracing 
the topographical features of the Wessex novels, and I have lived 
in Wessex continuously during that period, and have traveled over 
practically all the main roads, and many of the lanes and byroads— 
traversing more than one hundred and fifty thousand miles on cycle, 
in a car and on foot.” 

The author’s method is to give a short historical background to 
the Hardy country, and then to deal with the topographical features 
of each story in turn. The volume contains two hundred and forty 
illustrations, some of them of unusual excellence. 


THE REVOLT OF DEMOCRACY. By Alfred Russel Wallace, 

O.M., F.R.S. New York: The Cassell Co. 

Only a few days after the appearance of this little book, the 
illustrious author of it died. His own last work, to tell the truth, 
is a little slight and disappointing, but the excellent biographical 
notice of Dr. Russel Wallace contributed by Mr. James Marchant, 
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is both interesting and timely. In a periodical quite uncommitted 
to any prejudice in favor of dogmatic Christianity, there occurred 
a short while ago a passage which sums up most justly the great 
results of Dr. Wallace’s life. We quote the passage, and put in 
italics the remarkable sentence with which it closes. 


What Darwin and Wallace really did was not so much to 
invent a theory of evolution by Natural Selection, as to furnish 
and marshal the large and varied evidence necessary to establish 
it in the world of science, and to exhibit its far-reaching conse- 
quences in the life of thought. In this work Wallace was an 
able though an independent lieutenant. But his true service to 
his age was in furnishing a stout barrier to the torrent of quasi- 
scientific rationalism, which, drawing over-freely from the new 
evolutionary teaching, threatened to submerge all the landmarks 
not merely of dogmatic religion, but of morality and human- 
itarianism. 


It is certain that a later and more definitely religious generation 
than our own will abundantly confirm this verdict. It will look 
back upon Russel Wallace not only as a man who saw a valuable, 
though partial, scientific truth, but also as a man who saw this 
truth in proper relation to other truths that were far more important 
—truths that proclaim the spiritual nature and destiny of the whole 
human race. In this respect he differed from Darwin. As Mr. 
Marchant puts it, “ Darwin thought that Natural Selection alone 
was sufficient to explain the development of man, in all aspects from 
some lower form. Wallace thought that as an intellectual 
and moral being some other influence—some spiritual influx—was 
required to account for his special mental and psychic nature.” 
Darwin, again, believed that acquired characters were inherited, 
Wallace thought not. To sum up, Wallace had philosophy enough 
to see that biological formule could not be applied beyond their 
proper sphere without great danger to individual, to political, and 
to social life. Unfortunately, many prominent leaders in thought 
and action seemed quite unaware of this. As a result both trade 
and politics have suffered terribly. Apply the doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest to trade, and we get the warrant for savage com- 
petition, in which the weaker always goes to the wall, and the em- 
ployee becomes a mere pawn in a game of giants; apply it again 
to international politics, and we have a sufficient excuse for the 
tyranny and destruction which “ imperialists ” wage against inferior 
races. 
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Wallace saw what was going on, and the latter part of his life 
was mainly occupied in protesting against the false deductions 
drawn from what may be truly called his own scientific premises. 
He proclaimed that man was the master and not the slave of material 
forces; that the laws of the spirit “could utilize, modify, or 
abrogate and override the physical laws of evolution for their proper 
purposes,” and that man had to look above himself and not beneath 
himself for the highest truth and for the most powerful inspiration. 
In his search after spiritual truth he held, and sometimes relin- 
quished, many tentative opinions at variance with revelation; but 
that was to be expected. At any rate he was moving in the right 
direction, and he took many followers in his train. His influence, 
perhaps, more than that of any of his contemporaries, tended to 
assuage the bitterness of conflict between science and religion; and 
the force of that benevolent influence is increasing rather than not, 
for it has become contagious. 


THE CATHOLIC STUDENT’S “AIDS” TO THE BIBLE. By 
Hugh Pope, O.P. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.35 net. 
Father Pope has written this book to guide the Catholic student 

in his reading of the Bible, and to help him read it with an intel- 

ligent interest. He says in his introduction: “In these days of 
specialization there is always a danger lest what we term found- 
ation work be neglected. This is especially true of Biblical studies. 

A knowledge of the written Word itself must precede the use of 

commentaries, and even of introductions. Of what use to read 

a commentary on one book when we are ignorant of the relations be- 

tween that book and preceding or subsequent ones? Of what use 

to read about inspiration before we know something at least of the 
inspired Word itself?” 

This book is not an introduction, still less is it a dictionary 
of the Bible. The author has departed from the lines usually 
adopted in sjmilar aids to the Bible, and has purposely developed 
certain features at the expense of others. He has omitted, for 
instance, the concordances generally given, and has devoted the 
space thus saved to the amplification of the introductions to each 
book. He has made these as complete as possible, in order to 
interest the student in the books themselves, by showing him their 
contents and divisions, the main points in their teaching, the prin- 
cipal proofs of their authenticity, and by indicating all the serious 
difficulties connected with these questions. Following the example 
VOL. XCVIII.—35 
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of St. Augustine, whom he continually quotes, he does not hesitate 
to point out the chief Biblical difficulties, thinking it preferable 
that a student should from the outset realize that the Bible is a 
book which he who runs may not read, than that he should later 
be tempted to think that difficulties and apparent contradictions have 
been unfairly passed over by his teachers. Some very good maps 
accompany the volume. 


THE CORYSTON FAMILY. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. $1.35 net. 

There is not one of the Coryston family that we would care to 
number among our friends. Lady Coryston, herself, is a cold, 
unfeeling, unnatural tyrant, whose political opinions have deprived 
her of all true feminine and motherly instincts. She so dominated 
her henpecked husband that she forced him to disinherit his eldest 
son, and to leave her perfect control of his immense estates. Cory- 
ston, the eldest boy, a hare-brained socialist enthusiast, on learning 
his mother’s determination to cut him off without a penny, retaliates 
by renting a small house on her estate, and spreading the seeds 
of discontent among his mother’s hitherto satisfied tenants. Arthur, 
the mother’s darling, is rather an effeminate nincompoop, who re- 
cites his mother’s Conservative speeches by heart in Parliament, 
until he falls in love with Enid, the daughter of the Radical Chan- 
cellor. Marcia, the daughter, accepts without question her mother’s 
tyrannical rule, and obediently engages herself to Edward New- 
bury, a man of Conservative principles after her mother’s own heart. 
One of the farmers on the Newbury estate is about to be evicted 
for having married a divorced woman, whereupon his wife calls 
upon Marcia for help, with the result that her engagement is 
broken. The suicide of the farmer and his wife makes Marcia 
realize that the intolerance of her fiancé would negative their future 
happiness. The young Newbury in despair follows “his mystic 
bent,” and becomes an Anglican missionary to the pagans. 

Of course Mrs. Humphrey Ward tries to bring out clearly the 
utter heartlessness and cruelty of dogmatic Christianity, although 
her picture of the High Church Anglican is a caricature rather than 
a portrait. 

The whole book is a subtle attack on the suffrage movement. 
For Mrs. Ward’s idea of the true function of a woman is: “ The 
creation of a spiritual atmosphere in which the nation may do its 
best, and may be insensibly urged to do its best, in fresh, spon- 
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taneous ways, like a plant flowering in a happy climate, instead of 
taking up with all the old-fashioned, disappointing, oa— ma- 
chinery that men have found out.” 


JANE AUSTEN. By F. Warre Cornish. English Men of Letter 

Series. New York: The Macmillan Co. 75 cents net. 

Mr. F. Warre Cornish has added an interesting volume to the 
English Men of Letter Series on Jane Austen. English country 
life, even if we look at it from the privileged point of view of the 
well-to-do country gentry of her time, was rather an empty kind 
of existence. “Difficulty of locomotion makes neighborhoods small, 
and small neighborhoods contract interests and create monotonous 
habits of living. The vacuity of country life a century ago is 
illustrated by every chapter of Jane Austen’s books; and those 
who complain that her range of subjects and scenes is small must 
remember the seclusion of her life in the country, “ where nothing 
ever happens.” The distractions of this kind of life are charac- 
teristic—books of engravings, cabinets of coins and medals, drawers 
of shells and fossils; backgammon, cribbage, speculation, and other 
card games. The clever ladies were permitted charades and acros- 
tics, but the dull ones must needs be content with “ filigree work, 
netting and knitting, miles of fringe, and acres of carpet work.” 

The men were only a little more employed. They did not 
smoke and they did not read; shooting, riding, and driving seemed 
to prescribe the range of their daily activities. Jane Austen’s father, 
it is true, was endowed with so much leisure that he found time to 
read Cowper aloud to his family of a morning. But human nature 
is always human nature; and where men and women, young and 
old, meet together in such an atmosphere of spacious leisure we 
shall have comedy, we shall have tragedy, we shall have life. Jane 
Austen has given us this early nineteenth century English country 
life. Her presentment of it as a delightful comedy of manners is 
final, the beauty, the delicacy, the reticent perfection of her novels 
will never be surpassed. 

Mr. Warre Cornish has done his work of appreciation with 
loving care. The first chapter is biographical, the second deals 
with Jane Austen’s Letters, while the subsequent ones are devoted to 
the study of each particular novel. His own favorite is Pride and 
Prejudice, and we heartily subscribe to his preference. Elizabeth 
Bennet was Jane Austen’s favorite, too. “I must confess,” she 
wrote, “that I think her as delightful a creature as ever appeared 
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in print.” As our author says, “she is as much alive as Clarissa, 
or Shirley or Bathsheba Everdene or Clara Middleton, and in the 
unity of a nature full of contradictions belongs to the highest class 
of creations in comedy.” It is a clear gain to turn from the vulgar 
open-work of so much modern fiction to the novels of Jane Austen, 
with their delicacy, merriment, and reserve. 


COURT MASQUES OF JAMES I. Their Influence on Shakes- 
peare and the Public Theatres. By Mary Sullivan, Ph.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


Dr. Sullivan has made an original study of the Court masques 
in the days of James I., in order to show their diplomatic bearing, 
and their influence upon English literature. As she says in her 
opening chapter : 

The real occasion of the production of all the greatest masques 
of the Jacobean Court lies as deep as the business of State. 
When foreign ambassadors at the English Court officially in- 
sisted that a masque was a public action, wherein one nation 
could not be favored more than another without manifest testi- 
mony of bad faith to the nation neglected; that a masque was 
a public spectacle and solemnity which could be seen by ten 
thousand persons, who would publish to all Christendom the 
diplomatic significance of the Court’s least action during its 
performance; when masques were held in one country to coun- 
teract or influence the diplomatic importance of a masque given 
in another; when King James himself insisted that a masque 
was a diplomatic function, used to prove to a continental sover- 
eign England’s affection for him; when prime ministers an- 
nounced that deportment at a masque had a large influence in 
shaping a treaty of peace; it seems time to examine such 
masques in connection with the historic conditions with which 
they were associated, for the effect of the diplomatic bearing 
upon the literature of the masque and of other dramatic forms. 


Chapter I.-IV. consider in detail the ascendancy of Spain, and 
then of France, at the English Court as evidenced by the masques 
given on holidays like Twelfth-night, or in honor of the marriage 
of one of the King’s relatives. If the masque was given to 
show special favor to some country, the King paid marked attention 
to the ambassador of that country, the Queen danced with him at 
the close of the masque, and his wife and family were treated with 
the greatest possible courtesy. 

A literary production which had for its patrons an audience 
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like that of the Court of King James, was not destined to be wholly 
satisfying from the viewpoint of literature. The audience called 
for a high-class, costly vaudeville entertainment, abounding in ani- 
mated dialogue and historical allusions, and attractive to the eye 
by the dazzling splendor of jewelled costumes and the intricate 
steps of the dance. They were always on the lookout for surprises 
in the line of the grotesque and the comic. Such writers as Ben 
Jonson must have suffered to force themselves under contract to 
answer such an appeal. 

Some writers have maintained that the Shakespearean stage 
was devoid of splendor, and that the women’s parts were given to 
boys. Dr. Sullivan thinks both these untenable. 

The author acknowledges her debt to prior investigators of the 
masque such as Paul Reyher, Dr. A. Soergel, Dr. Rudolph Brotanek, 
and Dr. Albert Feuilleart, though she herself has gone to the 
original documents in the British Museum and in the Public Record 
Office. An appendix of some sixty pages gives a number of the 
original documents. 


MEMOIRS OF BARON HYDE DE NEUVILLE. Translated and 
abridged by Frances Jackson. Two Volumes. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $6.00 net. 

The subject of these memoirs, Jean Guillaume Baron de 
Neuville, was born at La Charité-sur-Loire in 1776, descended on 
his father’s side from a Jacobite English family that had settled in 
France after the uprising of 1745. -Hereditary legitimist tendencies 
were strongly marked in him, and soon received opportunity to 
display themselves, as he was only fifteen years old when the first 
rumblings of the Revolution called him to Paris, to attach himself 
to the unpopular cause of monarchy. A consistent Royalist through- 
out those terrible days, he played a part in the rising at Berry, and 
this, together with his efforts to persuade the first Consul to restore 
the Bourbon heir, had much to do with his self-exile to the United 
States. After the downfall of Napoleon he became an important 
diplomatic agent of Louis XVIII. and of Charles X., representing 
his country at Washington and at Lisbon, besides conducting va- 
rious special negotiations, and holding a portfolio in the Martignac 
cabinet. But the revolution of July forced him once more into 
retirement. Faithful unto the end to his “ legitimate ” sovereign, 


he died in Paris in 1857. 
Although he wrote no memoirs, he left behind a considerable 
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amount of autobiographical notes and correspondence, and it was 
mostly from these that his nieces compiled the three volumes which 
appeared in France in 1888. The variety and interest of his nar- 
rative, the simplicity and force of his style, and his absolute dis- 
interestedness and honesty, make the work, despite its size, un- 
usually attractive. The work has an added and higher value as a 
historical source. The present work is an abridged translation of 
these voluminous memoirs, space having been saved by the omis- 
sion of the correspondence and debates. While this diminishes 
considerably its value to the historical student, it renders it more 
inviting to the general reader. The work, both of translation and 
of abridgment, has been capably performed, and the material 
make-up is equally good. It is to be hoped that the translator will 
provide us with an English rendering of the most important por- 
tions of the correspondence omitted in this volume. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS OF WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES. 

By Elinor Long Dehey. Hammond, Indiana: W. B. Conkey 

Co. $3.00 net. 

This volume is a valuable contribution to the history of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. It is far more than a mere 
summary of facts. It contains a history of the foundation, rule 
and purpose of all the female religious communities of our country. 
Their history is an inspiration, and the present volume shows what 
a vital force they are in the life of the Church. The book includes 
numerous illustrations of persons and places, and represents ex- 
tended and painstaking labor; and we trust it will meet with a 
sale encouraging to its zealous author. 


SWEET-SCENTED LEAVES AND OTHER STORIES. By Violet 
Bullock-Webster (Mrs. Armel O’Connor). Published at Lud- 
low, England. 5s. 

Charming is the word that rises to the lips as one skims these 
exquisite little tales, but a further acquaintance soon shows that 
they are more than that: they are steeped in that fragrant essence 
of.charity which we had almost feared had been swept off this 
poor old earth of ours by organization, methods, rules. We confess 
to being something of an anarchist in this matter of relief of the 
poor. Present-day ways snatch from one the delicate fragrance, the 
privacy of sweet charity that seems best to suit Christ’s words, “ Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doth.” As the Re- 
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cording Angel visits at eve this world of ours, we suspect that 
it is not the eminently proper reports of philanthropy that arrest his 
attention, comforting as these may be, but rather the attitude of 
mind and soul so well portrayed in these beautiful sketches. How 
far from modern methods seems the delicate reverence shown in 
Our Lady’s Party; the almost timid consideration and kindness of 
Sweet-Scented Leaves, of John and Sally of Mrs. Marchant, and 
her simple self-surrender between two exacting natures. 

For ourselves, we confess to a preference for Sweet-Scented 
Leaves. Miss Devereux is delightfully natural in the midst of her 
holiness. Lose no time in making her acquaintance, and enjoying 
the contrast between grace, which she typifies, and her maid, Sally, 
who represents a very human piece of our nature unadorned. To 
have been the inspiration of such loving acts of fraternal charity 
should be reward enough, but our author merits also the praise of a 
lesser charm—literary grace, and her sure touch of familiarity with 
the invisible world. 


THE EIGHTH YEAR. A Vital Problem of Married Life. By 
Philip Gibbs. New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.25. 
Mr. Gibbs writes a quick, brilliant story to prove how some 

men by their selfish thoughtlessness drive their wives either to 

desperation, or force them into the ranks of the militant suffragettes. 

He shows how much of modern marital unhappiness comes from 

men and women trying to live beyond their means, and shirking 

the duties of paternity and maternity. This book is an excellent 
sermon on the evils of divorce and race suicide. 


THE SEVENTH WAVE AND OTHER SOUL STORIES. By 
Constance E. Bishop. London: R. & T. Washbourne. 3 s. 6d. 


We were not at all impressed with this series of psychological 
tales, although the publisher’s advertisement assured us that in them 
“the twentieth century life of to-day seems to be infused with the 
spirit-sense of the ages of faith, and the supernatural is made as 
near and familiar as it was when miracles were generally unques- 
tioned, and to encounter dancing fairies hardly raised surprise.” 
Perhaps we are made merely of ordinary mortal clay, for this new 
writer utterly failed to imbue us with “ any deep mystical yearnings 
to pass through the fleshy screen to reach the hidden heart of all 
things.” 

We felt throughout that we were listening to a highly nervous 
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and imaginative woman, who was most of the time on the verge of 
hysteria. She is always having presentiments; she hears voices 
continually rousing her from sleep; she feels that when the wind 
howls, the sound is almost human; she is ever weeping in an 
anguish of soul, “ desolating, unspeakable, and overwhelming;” 
she doubts at times “ whether she is in or out of the body;” she 
knows that the wind always howls in November human-like, etc., etc. 
Occasionally we are surprised after reading some very pious pas- 
sages, to come across such expressions as: “I have had a h— 
of a time since I saw you last It is my spine, they say—some 
rotten disease—and it’s h— to bear.” This is bathos with a ven- 
geance. 


; we Manresa Press announces the publication of a shilling library 

of Catholic books, some original and some reprinted, to per- 
form for Catholics the services rendered to the general public by 
such series as Everyman’s Library and the People’s Books. The 
editor is the Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J., who has already enlisted 
many notable contributors; the project has the approbation of the 
Cardinal of Westminster. The earliest publications will be the 
Letters and Instructions of St. Ignatius Loyola; Allen’s Defence 
of English Catholics, and St. Antonino, Patron of Economists. 
B. Herder, St. Louis, will be the agent in the United States. 


SPECIAL word of commendation is due to the excellent man- 
ual of Irish history, entitled Jreland’s Story, by Johnston and 
Spencer. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.) It is some years 
since it first appeared, and happily it has not wanted for a cordial 
welcome. But if there be still teachers, or directors of reading 
circles, who are interested in “Ireland’s story,” and are unac- 
quainted with this presentment of it, we would strongly advise 
them to secure a copy. 


A VERY attractive book for children is Grace Keon’s The Life 

- on Earth of Our Blessed Lord for Little Catholic Children. 
(St. Louis: B. Herder. 60 cents net.) Mothers will be the most 
helped by it, though all who have the care of the tiny ones will be 
assisted by these pages. Music, song, and story are all called 
into requisition, and very easy verses tell the chief events of Christ’s 
Life, Passion, Death, and Resurrection, so simply that there is very 
little to explain. The illustrations are usually well chosen, but 
there are one or two which might have been better selected. The 
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size of the book and the typography are all that can be desired, and 
the price is very reasonable. Finally the book well deserves the 
patronage of those for whom it was written—Catholic children 
as well as Catholic mothers, whose labor of love it will lighten con- 
siderably. May it lead the hearts of the children to the love of 
our Incarnate Lord! 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 








L’Esclave des Négres, by Jean Charman. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 2/frs.) 
A biography of St. Peter Claver, the missionary to the negroes in Spanish 
America. The author’s sympathy with his subject has given us a life which, 
though not long, and covering ground already familiar, is a real addition to 
the literature of this great Saint. 

Armelle Nicolas, 1606-1671, by Le Vicomte Hippolyte le Gouvello. (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui. 3frs. 50.) The subject of this biography has not been canonized, 
but her wonderful life and humility and close union with God have led to the 
hope that one day she may receive the honor. Meanwhile the number of her 
biographers is none too great to admit a new one. The present work is a 
theological no less than an historical study. The character of “la bonne 
Armelle” is well drawn, and at the end the author gives, as “ piéces justifica- 
tives,” some important contemporary letters concerning her from high sources. 
Had he done no more than remove from her memory the undeserved stigma 
of Quietism, the author would have rendered a real service. 

Louis Veuillot, L’Homme, Le Lutteur, L’Ecrivain, by Eugéne Tavernier. 
(Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 3frs. 50.) M. Eugéne Tavernier, his former 
private secretary, has given us a most admirable and interesting summary of 
the works and personality of Louis Veuillot, that “good soldier of St. Peter” 
as Jules Lemaitre calls him. He is perhaps better understood now than in 
his lifetime, when he was verily a storm centre, and brought “not peace but a 
sword;” and we shall leave it to yet another generation to understand him still 
better. Louis Veuillot rose from the people by his own immense talent and 
force. M. Tavernier describes how in the place of honor in his study hung 
the portrait of his father in his leather workman’s apron, a maker of wine 
barrels at Bercy, the great wine-selling district of Paris. Veuillot’s parents had 
a hard struggle for existence, and the struggle was unlit by religious belief. 
His own conversion was during a journalistic expedition to Rome, after he had 
established himself in the journalistic world, and from that day his pen was 
at the service of the Church, as a soldier’s sword is at the service of his country. 
M. Tavernier’s own personal recollections of his master make his portrait 
of the man a very living and lovable one. His appreciation of his work as a 
writer sends one with keen anticipation—never disappointed—to his books. 

L’Edit de Calliste; Etude sur les Origines de la Pénitence Chrétienne, by 
Adhémar d’Alés. (Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 7/frs. 50.) Several chapters 
of this work have already appeared in various French reviews, namely, The 
Etudes, The Recherches de Science religieuse, The Revue d’Histoire ecclésias- 
tique, The Revue Pratique d’Apologétique, and The Revue des Questions his- 
toriques. The book also supposes the reader’s knowledge of two other works of 
the author, namely, The Theology of Tertullian and The Theology of St. Hip- 
polytus. The author discusses at great length the place of the “peremptory 
edict” of Pope Calixtus in the development of the Church’s penitential discipline. 
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Was it in reality a great revolutionary change as some scholars maintain, or was 
it, as the author holds, a mere minor incident in the history of the Sacrament of 
Penance, which obtained undue prominence owing to the bitter attacks of Ter- 
tullian and other anti-Catholic rigorists. The book is in reality a detailed 
history of the origins of penance in the first three centuries, the author bringing 
out clearly two things; first, the Christian tradition proves with the utmost 
clearness that God pardons all sins without exception, no matter what their 
number or their enormity, and, second, the Church has always claimed the 
power of pardoning sins given it by Jesus Christ. We do not think that the 
author settles once for all, all the points in controversy, and we think him at 
times rather unfair to such eminent scholars as Dr. Funk. But no student of 
early church history can afford to neglect reading this most suggestive volume. 

Dieu: Existence et Cognoscibilité, by S. Belmond. (Paris: Gabriel Beau- 
chesne. 4frs.) This volume is an ardent defence of the philosophy of Dun 
Scotus. The author blames the opponents of the Subtle Doctor for not having 
read his writings, and for ascribing to him many a false theory, merely because 
they were incompetent to judge him aright. He is especially angry at those 
who would fain see Scotus denounced in the Encyclical Pascendi of Pius X. 
The book consists of three parts, The Existence of God, What We know of 
God, and The Knowledge of God. 

Gustave III. et la Rentrée du Catholicisme en Suéde, by P. Fiel et A. Ser- 
riére. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 3frs. 50.) This work does not pretend 
to give a complete picture of the religious history of Sweden during the reign 
of Gustavus III. The authors wish merely to describe, after the original docu- 
ments, the mission of the Vicar Apostolic Oster, who was sent to Sweden by 
Pius VI. in July, 1783. Most of their material is drawn from the Abbé Oster’s 
letters to Propaganda. Although his apostolate did not bring about the counter- 
reform that he dreamed of, and although Sweden remained dominantly Lutheran, 
the Church of Stockholm owes a great debt to its first Vicar Apostolic. 

Le Mystére de l’Incarnation, by Edouard Hugon. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
3frs. 50.) Father Hugon has written a scholarly, theological treatise on the 
Incarnation. Its five chapters discuss: The Mystery of the Incarnation, The 
Divine and Human Natures, The Union of the Two Natures, The Qualities 
of the Humanity of Christ, and The Worship of Jesus Christ. 

Les Commandements, by J. C. Brousselle. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 3frs. 50.) 
Father Brousselle of the Lycée Michlet has added another volume to his already 
rather extended course of religious instruction. He treats in a simple, practical 
way the Commandments of God and the Church. We would like to see manuals 

_ of this type written in English for the boys of our Catholic colleges. 

Les Conventionnels Régicides, by Pierre Bliard. (Paris: Perrin et Cie. 5frs.) 
Pierre Bliard gives us a complete sketch of the political life of the chief mem- 
bers of the Convention who condemned Louis XVI. to death. He follows them 
from the days of the revolution up to the time of Louis XVIII. He brings out 
in bold relief their ignorance, immorality, cruelty, irreligion, obsequiousness, 
and dishonesty. No greater set of rascals ever lived in history, unless we 
except the apostate Scotish nobles in the time of Mary, Queen of Scots, or the 
corrupt courtiers of the early Roman Emperors. An appendix gives an alpha- 
betic list of the three hundred and eighty-seven regicides. 

Abel, by G. Fanton. (Paris: Eugene Figuiére et Cie. 3frs. 50.) M. Fan- 
ton writes this novel to show that the sins of the fathers are visited upon their 
innocent children by a sort of fatality. The story is spoiled by the author’s 
overzeal in defending the cult of the effete positivism of Auguste Comte. 
























Foreign Periodicals. 


Catholic Principles and Social Policy. By Henry Somerville. 
Is there a distinctive Catholic social policy? Apart from the ques- 
tions of divorce, secular education, and the treatment of the feeble 
minded, does our faith perform merely the negative office of warn- 
ing us against what is actually immoral or poisonous, or does it 
positively supply us with definite principles, distinctively even if not 
exclusively Catholic, suggesting the broad lines of a constructive 
social policy? The former is the opinion of many Catholics, yet 
to the writer it seems erroneous. Social reform implies a pattern 
according to which existing society should be altered. The four 
factors in every social question are the individual, the family, the 
state, and wealth, to omit for the moment the fifth, and for a 
Catholic the essential factor of the Church. 

Now has the Church any definite teaching on these four sub- 
jects? Most certainly she has; principally indeed as regards the 
ends to be achieved, but in certain cases also as regards the means 
proposed to reach those ends. Catholic principles are in many in- 
stances adopted by non-Catholics, yet the latter often spoil their 
effect by intermingling irreligious principles with them, or by push- 
ing them to extremes. English Catholics are indeed divided in 
social policies; sometimes merely as to the means of attaining 
commonly accepted ends, sometimes because modern social reform 
has to deal with situations created by a deliberate setting aside 
of Catholic principles, Catholic remedies, though the simplest and 
best, cannot be applied in these cases, because the people whose co- 
Operation Catholics require would not respond to appeals based on 
Catholic assumptions. English Catholics still lack a carefully 
thought-out policy, such as Bishop Ketteler gave Germany. A be- 
ginning towards this end is being made by the Catholic Social Guild. 
—The Month, December. 


The Discipline of the Church. By Gustave Neyron. From 
the time of the Reformation even to this day, the great cry which 
rings through the world is for liberty of thought. The discipline 
which the Catholic Church exercises over the restless brains of men, 
has ever been a stumbling-block to those without her pale. To 
dissipate this erroneous view is the chief intention of this article, 
proving that order and not chaos is the result of recognition of this 
prerogative of the Church.—Etudes, November 5. 
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The Forgiveness of Sins. By L. Labauche. A. d’Alés of the 
Catholic Institute of Paris has written a book on the edict whereby 
Pope Calixtus declared that he absolved persons guilty of immoral- 
ity if they had done penance. The protests of Hippolytus and of 
Tertullian, at that time a Montanist heretic, raise the question as to 
whether this was a doctrinal innovation, or merely the exercise of 
a power which the Popes not only had had from the beginning, but 
had used? Did the Church, as Harnack says, then first become 
conscious of her power to absolve? Or shall we say with Funk 
that, though conscious of this power always, she had not previously 
used it in favor of such persons, but had abandoned them to the 
extra-sacramental judgments of God? M. d’Alés shows that the 
Church always had this power, and that under Calixtus there was 
a relaxing of the former disciplinary strictness. His successors 
extended this relaxation to apostates and murderers.—Revue Pra- 
tique d’A pologétique, December 1. 


The Tablet (December 6): Anglicans, if they accept a reve- 
lation, are quite at a loss to know what that revelation is. A proof 
of this is seen in a recent open letter from the Bishop of Zanzibar 
to the Bishop of St. Albans under the title, Ecclesia Anglicana; for 
What Does She Stand? The Bishop, in fiery words, points out 
that at the recent Conference at Kikuyu between Anglican and Non- 
conformist missionary societies, steps were taken for the establish- 
ment of “a new, united Protestant Church of East Africa and 
Uganda.” Pending the formation of this Church, the two Bishops 
and the heads of four Protestant societies have pledged themselves: 
(a) to recognize common membership between federated churches; 
(b) to establish a common form of Church organization; (c) to ad- 
mit to any pulpit a preacher recognized by his own Church; (d) 
to admit to communion a recognized member of any other Church; 
(e) to draw up and follow common courses of instruction both for 
candidates for baptism and candidates for ordination. The Bishop 
has petitioned that this Conference be judged by his Metropolitan’s 
Provincial court. We look for the decision. The whole matter is 
another evidence of the doctrinal chaos in the Anglican Church. 


The Month (December): Selections from the late Father Ger- 
ard’s diaries illustrating his opinions on materialism, his careful 
observations of nature, and his sense of humor, are given by the 
Editor. Continuing his discussion as to The Church and 





the Money Lender, Rev. Henry Irwin rebuts the contention of the 
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laissez-faire school, that the canonist prohibition of usury hindered 
the natural evolution of trade and industry by discouraging the 
growth of credit. Against Lecky he quotes the non-Catholic econo- 
mists Cunningham, Nicholson, and Ashley. The Society of St. 
Willibrord, formed to be a medium of closer communion between 
the old Catholics and the Church of England, recently met at St. 
Mary’s, Charing Cross, and in the presence of at least one bishop 
with indisputable orders, the Jansenist Bishop Prins of Haarlem, 
the Rev. F. W. Puller delivered as a sermon a history of the ancient 
(Jansenist) Church of Holland. Father Sydney Smith points out 
many historical inaccuracies in the address, and takes up the larger 
question of the value of this Society. What principle of unity 
will hold together Anglicans, Jansenists, and old Catholics, since 
their only common element is the negative element of revolt against 
the authority of the Holy See? 





The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (December): Rev. Austin 
Cane, M.A., reprints a paper, entitled Roma Liberata, apropos of the 
Constantinian centenary. In Excuse of Silence John Ayscough 
tells why he does not give to the public his impressions of the 
Church from within. Some remains, probably of Irish origin, 
found at Angers, France, are described by Dom L. Gourand, O.S.B. 
Rev. H. V. Gill, S.J., reproduces statements from great scien- 
tists on The Origin of Life, to prove that the existence of living 
creatures is one of the strongest arguments for the existence of a 
living Being Who is the author of life. ‘A sketch of the eleven 
houses formerly belonging to the Premonstratensians in Ireland, is 
given by W. H. Grattan Flood. 














Le Correspondant (November 10): René Lavollée shows the 
financial gulf into which the French government is plunging more 
and more deeply. From 1876 to 1899 the increase in state expenses 
was nine hundred and twenty-five million francs; from 1900 to 
1913 some one thousand four hundred and three millions. In 1913 
the figures, officially given at four thousand three hundred and 
seventy-eight million francs, should really be raised to five thousand 
one hundred and fifty-eight millions, and the prospects are that the 
1914 budget will surpass this by three hundred millions. Of the 
various projects designed to meet this increase, the income tax 
seems the favorite. This solution is energetically attacked by M. 
Lavollée. An anonymous article describes the equipment and 
history of the United States Navy. The intense Catholicism of 
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the Catholic youth of Belgium, their patriotism, social spirit, and 
energy, guided and directed by Henry Carton de Wiart, is the sub- 
ject of an article by Henri Davignon. 

(November 25): Biard D’Aunet describes France’s loss of 
prestige through her unfortunate financial moves in Egypt from 
1884-1904, and warns against a similar policy in Asiatic Turkey. 

An anonymous article on the Mexican situation asserts that 
the United States is trying to establish a protectorate in that coun- 
try. Twenty years from now, the writer says, “all the inhabitants 
of the Mexico of Hernando Cortes will be speaking Yankee 
Never has ‘Christian and Latin’ Europe had such a chance to ruin 
the Monroe Doctrine forever Thus it is that the weak who 
lack will power perish, and the ambitious who lack scruples wax 
great. The Latins are abdicating. He is blind indeed who refuses 
to see it!” E. Sainte-Marie Perrin discusses the poetry and 
novels of the Countess de Noailles, the leader of a school which 
publishes to the world its most personal experiences. Henri 
Bremond pays high tribute to the charming writings and the delicate 
Catholic soul of Madame Lucy Goyau. 


Revue du Clergé Francais (December 1): P. Pisani describes 
the fate of the old colleges of Mount St. Genevieve, the Latin 
Quarter during the Revolution. Adam Bertrand, O.S.B., a mem- 
ber of the Astronomical Society of France, presents a plan for the 
reform of the Calendar, which would make Christmas the opening 
day of the year. E. Vacandard, in the Chronicle of Ecclesiastical 
History, praises Lucien Romer’s Political Origins of the Wars of 
Religion, and considers Henri Fouqueray’s History of the Jesuits, 
vol ii., excellent as an apologetic work, but not entirely impartial. 
He also praises Leon Cahen’s Religious and Parliamentary Quarrels 
of the reign of Louis XV. as an exposition of facts; and finds 
Abbé Garzend’s study of the Galileo question utterly unsatisfactory 
in its attempted distinction between theological and inquisitorial 
heresy. A. Boudinhon presents long opinions as to the guilt in- 
curred by reading books put on the Index for other reasons than 
heresy. 


Etudes Franciscaines (November): The Motives of the In- 
carnation, by P. Chrysostome, O.F.M. This article is a discussion 
of the proofs given for the Thomistic view of this question by P. 
Edouard Hugon, O.P., in the Revue Thomiste (May-June, 1913). 
The latter argued that revelation knew no other motive for the 
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Incarnation than the redemption of mankind; P. Chrysostome 
claims that St. Francis de Sales, St. Hilary, and the Venerable 
Bede say that Scripture does know other motives. P. Hugon quotes 
St. Irenaeus, St. Athanasius, St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. Augustine; 
his opponent quotes other passages from the same Fathers, in 
which they formally recognize other motives. An anonymous 
writer of the sixteenth century made some remarkable notes on 
pictures and works of art in Italy. H. Matrod enlarges on what 
this writer has to say of the Franciscan churches in Northern Italy, 
many of which, however, the critic did not visit, and only one of 
which was entirely intact. To measure the direct influence of the 
Friars Minor on art in that century, one ought, M. Matrod con- 
cludes, to multiply what remains by ten; their indirect influence is 
incalculable. Father Raymond, O.M.C., prints all the documents 
in a controversy with M. T. Richard, O.P., on Dun Scotus and 
Modernism. 








Etudes (December 5): Marc Dubruel gives a full account of 
the excommunication of Louis XIV. by Pope Innocent XI. in 1687, 
based on the private and hitherto unpublished correspondence be- 
tween the nuncio Ranuzzi and the Pope’s private secretary, Lorenzo 
Casoni. H. Caye reviews the thirty-sixth meeting of the Houses 
of Christian Education, discussing particularly the spirit and ac- 
tivities of the Catholic Association of French youths, and its coun- 
terparts in Canada and Belgium. Since France bids fair to be 
one of the great iron producing countries of the world, Henri du 
Passage thinks it fitting to describe the deposits in Lorraine and 
Normandy. Unfortunately France is lacking in native miners 
and coal. 








Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (November 15): The Right 
Use of Liberty, the address delivered by Monsignor Baudrillart at 
the opening Mass of the Catholic Institute of Paris. Now that 
the three-year military law has been voted, means must be taken to 
preserve the soldier seminarists from the moral dangers of army life. 
L’Ami du Prétre offers suggestions on this point; the Holy Father 
has urged the holding of provincial reunions of the bishops for the 
same purpose. 

(December 1): Dom A. Gréa points out the great value of 
poverty for the sanctification of clerics. Up to the thirteenth cen- 
tury church property was held in common; the bishop was strictly 
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considered as an administrator, and he used this property for the 
social welfare. But when the system of benefices grew up, un- 
worthy men entered the clerical state to obtain them or seized 
them as laymen. The apostolic life in common largely disappeared 
outside of the religious Orders. The riches of the churches became 
an object of complaining and of hatred among the people, and one 
of the causes of the sixteenth century revolt. We are now facing 
and in part experiencing a spoliation of church property. It is 
to be hoped that this will cause priests to have increased trust in 
the providence of the bishops and the people to reassume more 
generously their duty of supporting their pastors. P. Richard 
discusses the latest history of France by Lavisse, published in eight- 
een volumes, from 1900-1910, with eminent. collaborators. The 
last six volumes he considers utterly unsuitable in tone for any 
patriotic or Christian student; the others may be made helpful if 
the teacher guide the student in his use of them. M. d’Herbigny 
describes a new philosophico-religious Russian cult, founded by 
M. N.-F. Fédorov. This cult aims at finding a scientific and natural 
means, whereby all may rise after death as Christ did. One of 
the leaders, M. N. Peterson, has tried to prove his theories by St. 
Paul. When he attempted to find them in the works of Vladimir 
Soloviev, he fell foul of a living defender of this Newman of the 
North, Prince Eugene Troubetzkoi, who has had no difficulty in 
proving the entirely Catholic and Papal views of his friend. 
Max Turmann contributes a review of Socialist activity abroad. 











Revue des Deux Mondes (December 1): Will the Village 
Churches of France be Allowed to Disappear? This is the question 
which M. Maurice Barrés puts to the French people in a sincere 
and eloquent appeal. His article gives a graphic account of the 
vandalism of the local “ commune ”’ in all parts of France towards 
the small churches. . They have withstood the centuries, the tem- 
pests, the Jacquerie, the English Wars, and the revolutions, and are 
now to be torn down by the French government! The attitude 
of the latter towards the Church is well shown in M. Barrés’ 
interview with M. Briand. Mes Espagnes, by M. Louis Bertrand, 





is an interesting and sympathetic presentment of modern Spain, 
as yet so little known to the world at large. A curious point made 
by the author is the strong influence which Spain has always exer- 
cised on the French. 




















Recent Events. 


The Ministry of which M. Barthou was the 
France. head has fallen, after a tenure of power 
which was longer than was at first expected. 
It developed strength as time passed, and its defeat was somewhat of 
a surprise. The ostensible cause was not entirely the real cause. 
What led to the resignation of the Ministry was the rejection by the 
Chamber of the proposal to exempt from taxation the new Rente 
which had been voted. The support given by the government to 
the Electoral Reform Bill, which would have allowed minorities a 
voice in the Parliament, was, it is thought, the real reason. This 
bill was obnoxious to M. Clemenceau, and to a large number of the 
Radicals, the seats of many of that party being threatened in the 
event of its having gone into effect. To a certain extent the fate 
of the government was affected by the rumors that negotiations 
were being carried on with the Holy See, with a view to the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations. The Radicals are the remorseless 
enemies of any step looking towards a reconciliation. Even the 
increase in the army was not warmly supported by them, as many 
considered that it might become an instrument of reaction. Pro- 
portional representation would have strengthened the Right, and 
this M. Clemenceau and the Radicals looked upon as dangerous 
to the Republic. In the administration of the Church and school 
laws, the late Ministry stood for the policy of l’apaisement, ad- 
vocated by M. Briand: its fall must therefore be looked upon as a 
victory of the more anti-religious elements of the Chamber. 
The new Ministry is made up of men of whom very little is 
known, although several of its members have held office in some one 
or other of the many previous Cabinets. These is, however, one 
exception. M. Caillaux, the Minister of Finance, is the Prime 
Minister who, in the negotiations with Germany which followed 
upon the action of that Power in sending a warship to Agadir, was 
on the point of betraying the interests of France. He was in con- 
sequence driven from office almost with obloquy. That he should 
so soon be restored to power, shows either how short-lived is the 
memory of French politicians, or the extreme need in which France 
finds herself of men of ability. He is reputed to be one of the best 
VOL, XCVIII.—36 
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financiers which the country possesses, and it is of such men that 
there is the chief need, as the financial position is very serious. 
The budget for the year 1914, for which provision has to be made, 
shows a deficit of some one hundred and sixty millions. In addition 
to this the increase of the term of service in the army involves 
a non-recurring expenditure of one hundred and eighty millions. 
To meet this deficit and this additional expense, the government 
made elaborate proposals; but as they have been defeated in the 
Chamber, and withdrawn by the new Ministry, it is not necessary 
to specify them in detail. The new government has a difficult task 
before it. 


The Prussian officer has, by the arrogance 
Germany. which is his characteristic, been the cause of 
serious trouble not only in the Reichsland, 
but also in the Reichstag. At a place called Zabern not far from 
Strassburg, a lieutenant in an infantry regiment is reported to 
have said to a recruit that if he stabbed a Wacke, he would not be 
punished; on the contrary, he would give him a reward. The 
term Wacke applied to a native of Alsace, was considered in the 
highest degree insulting, and led to riots and demonstrations last- 
ing several weeks. ‘The lieutenant in question was not adequately 
punished by the military authorities, and had to go about with a 
guard of soldiers for protection from the people. The military 
authorities at length got so exasperated that they took the law into 
their own hands, and without having recourse to the civil authorities 
arrested discriminately a large number of civilians, including even 
officials of the courts. The conflict which arose was between 
German officials. Indirectly, however, it was an indication of the 
dislike which is still felt by the people of Alsace for their German 
overlords. The Alsatians keep the laws, indeed, and have no in- 
tention to revolt, but their feelings and aspirations are still French. 
Hence it is that they were so easily excited. 

These occurrences in Alsace led to a stormy debate in the 
Reichstag, where the conduct of the military was defended by the 
Chancellor of the Empire. A vote of censure was passed on the 
Chancellor for his treatment of the affair by a majority of two 
hundred and ninety-three votes against fifty-four. This majority 
was made up of the Socialists, the National Liberals, and the 
Catholic Centre. The only supporters of the government were the 
Conservative and Extreme Conservative groups, with one National 
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Liberal. This defeat of the Chancellor has led to a grave consti- 
tutional crisis, of which the results cannot be foreseen. It has re- 
vived the movement for making the members of the Ministry re- 
sponsible to the Reichstag, and giving thereby to Germany real 
parliamentary government. To this the Emperor and the Con- 
servatives are vehemently opposed, but the odium which has beer 
excited by the high-handed proceedings of the military may give an 
impetus to it such as has never been received before. It is a new 
feature in German life, that so complete and universal a condemna- 
tion should have been passed on the military element. 

Last August the trial took place of the military officials who 
had communicated secrets entrusted to them to the firm of Krupp. 
In November the agent of that firm in Berlin and one of its directors 
were convicted, the one of bribery and the other of aiding and abet- 
ting the agent in committing the offence. The court was satisfied 
that no German military secrets had been betrayed abroad, but it af- 
firmed that, while the proceedings left no stain upon the German 
officials as a whole, the bribery had done grave injury to the military 
administration. It shows that their standard of public duty and 
personal honor is far from high. The Socialists, however, are 
taking the conviction as a proof that wholesale corruption pervades 
the War Office. The injustice of this accusation is made evident 
by the fact that it was the War Office itself that brought the 
offenders to trial, and resisted every attempt to hush the matter up. 


The Dual Monarchy is placed in the same 
Austria-Hungary. difficulty as the French Republic, and, to a 
certain extent, for the same reason. In 
both countries the army has been increased; but Austria-Hungary 
has also to pay the bill for the mobilization of its forces during the 
Balkan crisis. The cost of the army increase is far less than that 
of France, being only about thirty millions. The mobilization, 
however, cost nearly seventy-five millions of dollars. For the first 
six months of 1914 the expenditure on the army and navy exceeds 
the revenue ear-marked for that purpose by the vast sum of one 
hundred and forty-three millions. The government is at its wit’s 
end to find the ways and means. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph has just. been celebrating the 
sixty-fifth anniversary of his accession. In spite of the heavy work 
of the past year, his Majesty still continues to enjoy excellent 
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health. The consciousness that by his persistent forbearance he 
saved his country from a war that might have been disastrous, 
make it a matter almost of world-wide congratulation that his life 
has been prolonged. His heir, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
has been paying a visit to King George of England. The relations 
between the two Courts were at one time very cordial. Many were 
surprised when they learned from Queen Victoria’s diaries and 
letters how close their sympathy was. The policy adopted by Count 
Aehrenthal brought about a certain degree of coolness. It is 
thought that the visit may tend to a restoration of the former 
relations. 

Students of the working of parliamentary institutions find in 
the various forms in which they exist in Austria-Hungary, and the 
ever varying methods of their working ever fresh developments. 
For months past the Opposition in the Hungarian Chamber has 
entirely abstained from participation in the proceedings of the 
House. They have recently, however, decided to return, but will 
not take any part in divisions, although they will set forth their 
point of view when circumstances demand it. The way they have 
chosen is startling indeed: law tomes and packs of playing cards 
have hurtled through the air; the President’s bell has been unable 
to cope with the din of interjections and invectives; the Parlia- 
mentary guard has had to intervene between the irate legislators. 

The Hungarian government, which is so obnoxious to a part of 
its own people, sometime ago altogether deprived the people of 
Croatia of their Constitution, and placed them under the absolute 
rule of a commissioner. It has now vouchsafed to abolish the 
dictatorship, and give back to Croatia its Constitution. It was the 
question of the official language to be used on the railways that 
led to these arbitrary proceedings of the government. The matter 
has been settled by a compromise. A Diet is to be elected almost 
immediately. 

One of the most remarkable features of the political arrange- 
ments of the Dual Monarchy is their instability. Constitutions 
seem to come and go at the good will of the officials. Last July 
Bohemian autonomy was suspended by an imperial decree, and 
lately there was a prospect of a similar fate befalling Galicia. The 
tactics of obstruction adopted by the opposition have been the 
reasons alleged for such drastic proceedings on the part of the 
government. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count Berchtold, 
recently gave an exposition of the relations now held by Austria- 
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Hungary to its neighbors. He openly acknowledged that during 
the recent crisis sentiments hostile to the Monarchy existed, not 
only among the Balkan States, but also among the great Powers. 
The development of the situation, however, had removed many 
causes of misunderstanding, and had not only decreased the causes 
of friction, but had led to an agreement which will have a favorable 
influence in the future. The Triple Alliance is declared to re- 
main in full force and vigor, the great safeguard of the peace of 
Europe. With Italy the codperation is particularly close, owing to 
their common interests in Albania. With the Balkan States a 
new era of closer economic friendly relations is, it is hoped, about 
to be opened. The territorial expansion of the Monarchy in the 
Balkans, the Count declares, was terminated by the annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. The withdrawal of the Trieste Decrees, 
which followed shortly after Count Berchtold’s statement, has con- 
vinced the Italian people that the good will towards Italy which 
Austria-Hungary professes is really felt. 


One of the most gratifying features of the 
Italy. - general election which recently took place, 
was the defeat in the first and fourth 
divisions of Rome of the candidates who belonged to what is 
called the Bloc. This Bloc had made the Roman municipality prac- 
tically a Freemason corporation. In politics it was to a large extent 
Republican, and was almost as much antimonarchical as anticlerical. 
Two-thirds were aliens by birth—that is to say, Neapolitans, Sicil- 
ians, Piedmontese, and other provincials. Signor Nathan, the 
Syndic, was half an Englishman. Above all the Bloc was anti- 
clerical. With considerable reluctance the municipality accepted the 
verdict of condemnation passed upon it, and gave in its resignation. 
A Royal Commissioner has been appointed until another election can 
be held. 

The Deputies of the new Chamber are classified in the follow- 
ing way under the genus Liberal, as this is claimed by all: Con- 
stitutional Ministerialists, 291 ; Constitutional Opposition, 22; Con- 
stitutional Independents, 5; Catholics, 24; Radicals, 70; Republi- 
cans, 16; Socialist Reformists, 23; Socialists Proper, 51; Syndical- 
ist Socialists, 3; Independent Socialists, 3; making a total of 508. 
The majority of Signor Giolitti is 291 to 217, and it is considered 
to ensure his safety, for on no conceivable question could the 
217 which make up the opposition be brought into agreement. 
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No little stir has been caused by the disclosure made after the 
elections, that no fewer than two hundred and forty-eight of the 
successful candidates had received the support of Catholics because 
they had accepted the six-fold programme which Count Gentiloni, 
the head of the Catholic Electoral Union, had made the con- 
dition of that support. The pledge which he required of a can- 
didate was that he would support no legislation directed against the 
Catholic religion or Church, that he would be in favor of religious 
education, and that he would not help to bring in a bill for divorce. 
As on three hundred and thirty elections the non expedit was sus- 
pended, this gave to Catholics a good opportunity to exert their 
strength. Rather indiscreetly Count Gentiloni published the names 
of the new members who on these conditions had acccepted Catholic 
support. This has led to a number of denials, and the Socialists 
are crying out at the existence of a vast clerical plot which is a 
menace to their liberties. A “concentration to the Left” has 
become the political watchword of which they stood so much in need. 


The war which was looked upon as in the 

The Balkans. highest degree probable between Turkey, 

with Bulgaria as an ally, on one side, and 
Greece on the other, has been averted. This was due to the diplo- 
matic intervention of Rumania, which is at the present time the most 
powerful of the Balkan States. Not that she deserves this position, 
for she did nothing against the common enemy, thereby main- 
taining her own strength unimpaired, and taking advantage of the 
weakness of Bulgaria to deprive her of a considerable strip of terri- 
tory. How long the peace will last is doubtful; the same paper 
which contained the news of the ratification of the treaty, published 
a telegram from the Dardanelles announcing the arrival there of a 
body of Turkish troops, which were to be quartered there for the 
winter. This was looked upon as confirmatory of the prevailing 
belief that the war would be renewed in the spring. A treaty with 
Servia adds to the long list of these instruments. Montenegro 
and Albania are now the only Balkan States that have not in this 
way resumed regular relations with Turkey. 

Very little progress has been made in the settlement of the 
other outstanding questions. How the A®gean Islands are to be 
divided is now being discussed. Turkey, Greece, and Italy are 
claimants, the latter, so far as is known, not avowedly, but by an 
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actual possession which she shows every sign of making permanent. 
The question is left by the Treaty of London to the Powers for 
settlement. The exact delimitation of the southern boundary of 
Albania has been put off to the spring. A Prussian officer has been 
found willing to make the attempt to rule over the Albanians as their 
king. He has been made in Germany, being a member of the 
House of Wied, one of the mediatized families. As he is a 
Protestant, it is very doubtful whether he will find a single co- 
religionist among his subjects, three-fifths of whom are Moslems, 
and the rest either Catholics or Orthodox. The Constitution has 
yet to be made. It will be interesting to see how Prince Henry 
of Wied will execute authority over tribes that from times im- 
memorial have never really submitted to any control. 

The rumors that have been in circulation that King Ferdinand 
was going to abdicate the throne of Bulgaria, have not been verified, 
although there is reason to think they were not entirely without 
foundation. As more facts come to light, the conduct of Bulgaria 
in bringing on the second Balkan war is seen to be more defensible 
than was thought at first, although, even yet, it cannot be fully 
justified. Great blame attaches to General Savoff, the Bulgarian 
Commander-in-Chief in the first war against the Turks. He seems 
to have disregarded the commands of his own government, and to 
have attacked the Greeks in defiance of its orders. The chief cause 
of the disastrous termination of the second war must be laid at the 
door of the Russian Tsar. He was displeased with King Ferdinand 
for having refused, in a somewhat curt way, his proffered mediation. 
In consequence, he gave to Rumania the permission, which he had 
hitherto withheld, to invade Bulgaria—an event which decided the 
conflict. 

The International Commission which has been investigating 
the charges and counter-charges of cruelty, has presented a sum- 
mary report. It finds that the soldiers of every state engaged 
in the wars, were guilty of gross crimes against the civilized usages 
of warfare. The Bulgarians were the most guilty, although they 
had the magnanimity to give every facility for the investigation, a 
thing which Servia refused to do. Certain private letters of Greek 
soldiers which fell into the hands of the Bulgarians, have been pub- 
lished, which show that if the Greeks were not the worst, the worst 
must indeed be beyond description. The authenticity of these 
letters has been both denied and re-affirmed. 
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China remains in name a Republic, but for 
China. the time being is being ruled by a dictator. 
Yuan Shih-kai secured his election as Presi- 
dent before the Constitution had been made, although that portion 
which defined the powers of the President was settled, at least on 
paper, before his election. No sooner, however, had he obtained 
power than he silenced the opposition in a more effective manner 
than Count Tisza has done in Hungary, although he has not gone 
quite so far as General Huerta in Mexico. Yuan Shih-kai was 
elected President on the second of November; on the fourth he 
issued mandates, in which he denounced the democratic opposition 
party, which goes by the name of the Kuo Ming Tang, ordered its 
dissolution, and deprived its members of their seats in Parliament. 
Nearly four hundred members were affected by these decrees, and 
as a result the whole of the Parliamentary opposition to the wishes 
of the so-called President was swept away, and he was left to mould 
the Constitution, which has still to be framed, according to his own 
good pleasure. His action was of course totally unconstitutional. 
The pretext alleged was that the members of the Kuo Ming Tang 
had been guilty of complicity in the recent rebellion. But there 
was not even the pretense of a trial, nor was any opportunity 
offered for defence. The real reason was that the organization 
stood for making Parliament the depositary of power, whereas 
Yuan Shih-kai wished the President to be supreme. Foreign opin- 
ion justifies his action as necessary in the chaos that now exists in 
China as the only means of maintaining order, in the same way as 
General Huerta is recognized by every country except our own on 
the same plea. 

Not many days had passed, however, when the President took 
further and still more drastic action. His former decree had left 
so few members of Parliament that a quorum could not be formed. 
Yuan Shih-kai accordingly, by a further decree, suspended Parlia- 
ment altogether. The government is to form an administrative 
conference, consisting of seventy-one members, to act until, at some 
undetermined date, Parliament is reorganized, or able to resume 
its settings. What is to be the business of this nominated con- 
ference has not yet been disclosed, although the discussion of the 
budget, the reorganization of the National Assembly, and the draft- 
ing of a constitution are mentioned as within the scope of its func- 
tions. All, however, is to be according to the good pleasure of 
Yuan Shih-kai. It is thought probable that Manchus will be made 
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members of this new authority, and it is looked upon as certain 
that there will be included no Young Chinese. The latter are held 
to have thoroughly demonstrated their complete incapacity. 

It is evident from the actions of the President, that he looks 
upon himself as the teacher and guide of the nation, not as its 
mouthpiece and voice. Students of the address delivered by him 
at his inauguration might have foretold what was coming. In it he 
declares that it is his conviction that the fundamental principle 
of governance consisits in a clearly defined system of administra- 
tion, and in the strengthening of the cardinal principles of morality. 
It is when these have been attained, that the time will have come 
to take in hand the promoting of the progress of the masses. 
It is for this reason that he has aimed at producing gradually such 
reforms as would make for public enlightenment. When, however, 
the President claims credit for having preferred conservative to 
extreme measures, one may well wonder what in his eyes would be 
an extreme measure. 

The Republican form of government, he declares, is that which 
China possessed four thousand years ago. This form, however, 
presupposes a respect.for morality, and a law-abiding habit on the 
part of the people; and this is just what the Chinese people lack. 
He has himself met with so much opposition that sleep and appetite 
have deserted him. The President then proceeded to give a long 
homily on morality, declaring that it consisted in the four char- 
acters: loyalty, trust, steadfastness, and sobermindedness. George 
Washington is cited as the example of trustworthiness, inasmuch as, 
when a lad, owing to his father’s discipline, he never told a lie. 
The President concluded his address by saying: “ I solemnly pledge 
myself to make those four words my own ideal, and to impress 
them on my countrymen. I declare solemnly that so long as I 
remain President so long will I perform my duty.” 

The declaration that he recognized as binding all the treaties 
made by former Chinese governments with foreign countries, and 
the privileges bestowed on their citizens, as well as all contracts 
entered into with foreign firms, together with his acknowledgment 
of the dependence of China upon foreign capital for its development, 
has secured the good will and friendship of those countries. The 
utmost aim of modern diplomacy in its present stage of development 
is the maintenance of the law and order which are necessary for 
trade and commerce. It has been rumored that it is the purpose of 
the President to declare Confucianism to be the established religion 
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of the Republic. If these rumors should prove to be true, an 
obstacle would be placed to that spread of Christianity of which so 
much hope has recently been felt. 

In view of the chaotic state of internal affairs, the President 
has thought it prudent to abandon the purpose of maintaining over 
Mongolia the dominion hitherto exercised. An agreement has been 
made with Russia which, while it leaves to China a suzerainty 
over Mongolia, fully recognizes its autonomy, and _ re- 
nounces any right on the part of the Chinese to plant colonies in 
that province or send soldiers there. Its exact boundaries are to 
be settled by a conference called for that purpose. With reference 
to Tibet, and the autonomy which it demands, negotiations are 
being carried on with the British government. It seems probable 
that China will be deprived of all real power over territories which 
comprise more than half of the present empire. If the result of 
this were to be the strengthening of the power of the central govern- 
ment over the provinces that remain, the loss of Mongolia and 
Tibet would be to the advantage of the Republic. But of this as yet 
there is no sign. Since the establishment of the Republic, the 
provinces have been asserting greater independence than before, 
and have been sending to Peking smaller contributions to the 
expenses of government. It is for this reason that China is, as 
the President fully recognizes, dependent upon the foreigner for 
the means of carrying on his government. All its money is ex- 
hausted, and it is now crying out for more. 

How strange are the relations which exist between China and 
foreign powers is illustrated by an event which occurred recently 
at Tientsin. The troops of seven nationalities took part in military 
manoeuvres on Chinese soil. A force made up of Americans, 
French, Germans, Japanese, Russians, and British, under the com- 
mand of a British general, was opposed to a skeleton invading army 
composed of American, Austrian, French, German, British, Japan- 
ese, and Russia detachments under a French commander, while a 
Japanese general was the director and umpire-in-chief. 


The government in Japan has succeeded in 

Japan. controlling a people which seems rather 

prone to hasty action. A short time ago it 

looked as if the popular excitement would have forced it to intervene 
in China in consequence of certain outrages committed upon Japan- 
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ese in the course of the suppression of the revolution. The conces- 
sions prudently made by China averted this danger. The present 
Ministry is fulfilling its task of reducing expenditure, and of prac- 
tising that economy which is the chief necessity of Japan at the 
present time. 

The death of Prince Katsura has deprived the Empire of one of 
the principal makers of recent history. He was at once an able 
soldier, a keen-sighted statesman, and a resourceful financier. The 
papers are telling us that his brain was the largest of which the 
weight is known, with the exception of that of the philosopher Kant, 
and his was of the same weight. The last efforts of the Prince, 
however, resulted in failure. He was an aristocrat by temperament, 
and his attempt to resist the movement for a more complete con- 
trol of the government by the people, led to his downfall last 
February. 

By the death of Prince Keiki Tokugawa, Japan has lost the 
last of the Shoguns, that is to say, of the military officials who had 
for some centuries supplanted the Mikado, and had become the 
practical rulers of the country. Prince Keiki Tokugawa submitted 
to the Mikado’s troops in 1868, and has since that time been living 
in retirement, although not in disgrace, for the title of Prince was 
conferred upon him as a token of the Imperial favor. 

The failure of Japan to do justice to the Christians of Korea, 
who were accused of conspiracy against the life of Count Terauchi, 
the Governor-General, has contributed greatly to the loss of esteem 
for the Japanese now widely felt in this country. The story is too 
long to tell here, but clearly discloses the inconsistency and partiality 
of the judges, and their subservience to the government of Korea. 








With Our Readers. 


HE end of the year is an appropriate time to review the work of The 
Paulist Press during the past twelve months. We feel that it is a 
subject of special interest to our readers. The Paulist Press is the 
publishing house of the Paulist Fathers. Its work covers not only 
the publication of THE CaTHoLic Wor tp and of the juvenile monthly, 
The Leader, but also that of books and pamphlets which instruct the 
faithful, and aid in the defence and promotion of Catholic truth. 


* * cs * 


HE PAULIST PRESS is essentially a missionary enterprise, and it 
aims to sell its tracts, books, etc., at a price that will cover the cost 
of their publication. Also it endeavors to help poor missions by send- 
ing reading matter free; to distribute in needy localities, or in places 
where the Church is suffering special attack, or where misunderstand- 
ing is particularly prevalent, such pamphlets and books as will meet 
the attack or remove the ignorance, and to do this without cost to 
pastor or to people. The Press is able to do this by donations which 
it receives from generous souls interested in this urgent and fruitful 
work, and of course its success in this line is proportionate to the 
~ amounts so received. 
* * * * 


HROUGH such donations it has been able also to send THE CaTHo- 
Lic Wor tp to non-Catholic universities, to colleges, to societies 
of various kinds where there is much misunderstanding of Catho- 
lic teaching and practice, and where bigotry is often very pro- 
nounced. Experience has shown that THE CaTHoLtic Wor xD has in 
this way done splendid work in directing Catholics; in giving others, 
who perhaps would never otherwise have the opportunity, a right un- 
derstanding of Catholic teaching, and in many instances has been the 
direct means of winning souls to the true Faith. 


* * * * 


HE work of The Paulist Press is but a small part of that great 
apostolate of the press in which so many earnest souls are en- 
gaged throughout the country. The increased interest in the work of 
that apostolate shows a gratifying growth among our Catholic people, 
and is very encouraging. For such interest means a more extended and 
a keener appreciation of Catholic truth, and a realization of how Catho- 
lic teaching affects every walk of life, every field of human endeavor. 
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UCH a growth is consoling to everyone who has at heart the present 

and future welfare of our Holy Church. Where the Catholic 
press is intelligently conducted and well-supported ; where the interest 
of the faithful is real and vital, there is Catholic life strong and virile 
and stable. That interest and support are not by any means as great 
and generous as they should be: but there is decided growth, and 
from that we may gain new hope and inspiration. 


* * * * 








S one evidence of such growth we may point to the book racks 

which are now quite common in our churches. These racks have 
proved a great stimulus and blessing to our people. They make it easy 
and convenient to obtain Catholic reading matter. As he enters or 
leaves the church, the Catholic sees a number of pamphlets on inter- 
esting subjects. He is at liberty to look them over at his leisure, 
and he may purchase any of them at a very low price. And the read- 
ing of these small pamphlets will lead him to know and to read also 
the more valuable and weightier books on Catholic teaching and prac- 
tice. These book racks-are no longer an experiment. The work was 
inaugurated by The Paulist Press. The metal rack which that Press 
has produced, after some years of experiment, has been introduced 
into more than one thousand churches during the past year. To fill 
these racks, to keep them regularly supplied with timely reading matter, 
requires a constant supply of new booklets, tracts, etc. Not only from 
The Paulist Press, but from all the Catholic publishing houses in the 
country such publications are being constantly issued. 








* * 





* * 





URING the past year The Paulist Press has sold ninety-seven 

thousand copies of its pamphlets; of leaflets, four hundred and six 
thousand. Of the books published, it is worthy of note that the 
Question Box keeps up its exceptional record. The sales of the edition 
in English during the past year were over fifty thousand copies, and 
of the Spanish edition twenty-six thousand four hundred copies. The 
sales of the Question Box have now reached a total of seven hundred 
thousand copies. This publication will soon equal Plain Facts, of 
which over eight hundred and seventy-five thousand copies have been 
sold. Of the other books published by The Paulist Press, the sales have 
amounted to three thousand one hundred. This does not include the 
forty-eight thousand copies of the popular Mass Book, nor the small 
publications on temperance subjects, which have reached a sale of 
fifty-one thousand copies. To sum up, The Paulist Press has sold and 
distributed during the past twelve months over one million one hundred 
thousand copies of its publications. 
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F new publications The Paulist Press has just issued Parish Ser- 
mons by Father Walter Elliott, and The Saviour’s Life, by a 
Paulist Father, both of which give promise of a large circulation. 





T is a mark of strength to apologize with dignity. Fair-minded per- 
sons will appreciate the strength, honesty, and sense of justice 
shown by the Editor of The Survey in his recent sincere apology for 
allowing a story offensive to Catholics to appear in his magazine. The 
Century Company has not shown equal courtesy after a similar offence. 
The tone of their apology does not ring true. Catholics do not relish 
flippancy in regard to the Sacrament of Matrimony, the confessional, 
and the priesthood. 





MONTH or so ago THE CaTHotic Wor tp spoke of the reaction 

among many, who had first encouraged it, against the craze 
of eugenics and sex instruction in schools. As a further evidence 
that intelligent minds are trying to put some sober sense into the dis- 
cussion of the matter, we quote the following from the Evening Post 
of New York City: 


A decided reaction from the first fine frenzy of the militant eugenists is 
revealed in the latest literature on the subject...... 

Common sense is always bound to make itself heard...... Common sense 
has no authority in the field of pure science, where discoveries frequently 
consist in establishing the truth of things that the ordinary sense of men 
has declared impossible. But once the principles of science are brought into 
touch with life, the corrective and inhibiting influence of common sense must 
enter. 

Common sense, as applied to this question of eugenics, denotes something 
far different from a Gradgrind philosophy of hard facts and strictly prudential 
considerations. Common sense connotes sentiment, poesy, and the higher human 
instincts when it upholds the sanctity of life, of love, and of human purpose 
against the stock-farm interpreters of eugenism. Common sense is much more 
philosophical than the mass of pseudo-scientific eugenists, when it refuses to 
fix its attention upon an isolated problem to the overlooking of counter-prob- 
lems. Common sense refuses to grow excited over the necessity of preventing 
the “degeneration” of the race because it recognizes that no such process is 
under way; because it recognizes that the health of the race is improving, that 
the span of human life is increasing, and that a greater proportion of the 
race is tasting a greater share of happiness than ever before. Common sense is 
aware, for instance, that discoveries are constantly and continually being made 
in the field of medicine, which at one stroke do more for the health and well- 
being of the race than the eugenists could hope to attain through ages of 


painful effort. 
* * * * 


TILL another evidence of the terrible evil wrought by such hap- 


hazard and thoughtless (to say the least) methods, as direct the 
extreme champions of eugenics, is furnished in the condemnation by the 
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State Board of Charities of New York of the much-discussed George 
Junior Republic. The republic was a sort of “co-ed” institution of 
correction. Its boys and girls were to govern themselves. They were 
to try, sentence, and imprison, for whatever period they wished, all 
offenders among their members. According to its founder, one might 
see at this institution “‘ boys and girls as they really are.” Now after 
a thorough investigation the State Board not only criticizes the moral 
conduct of the founder, William R. George, but also finds that his 
example had the effect of leading to immoral acts on the part of a 
number of the older boys and girls. 


* * * * 


HE report of the Board recommends the removal of the girls from 
the colony, and condemns practically every feature that has charac- 
terized the “republic” idea. But the most germane contribution 
from the report to the matter we are discussing, is its finding that 
the republic gave too great emphasis to the exposition and discussion 
of crime, and that this in turn generated crime. Now, according to 
some modern educators, knowledge of evil and of the wretched conse- 
quences of sin, will inevitably check the growth of evil and of sin. 
“Put before them the horribie results, show them the far-reaching 
evil effects, and they will halt. Paint the picture in all its horror, 
and anyone who sees will never again offend.” 


* * * * 


HE root fallacy of all this is that it forgets that if a man is ever 
to be virtuous, he must love virtue for itself. Vice has enough 
attraction in it to win him, and enough power to persuade him that he 
can have the pleasure without the penalty. It is strong enough some- 
times to win him, even though he knows he must pay the penalty. 
And the exposition of its power over our fellows does not help us to 
be any stronger. Rather does it furnish a cloak and an excuse for 
our own weakness. The members of the Junior Republic knew enough 
of vice—too much says that unprejudiced Board—and thus they were 
made more vicious. Many of the men and women who have the charge 
of public instruction might well take the lesson to heart. 
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